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KATHARINE CORNELL returns to the theatre as the regal heroine 
of Hebbel’s Herod and Mariamne in an adaptation by Clemence Dane. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THEATRE IN THE WORLD OF 
TOMORROW — PROFECT FOR THE 
AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE 


LANS FOR the theatre section of The 

World of Tomorrow (the New York 
World’s Fair 1939) have not as yet taken 
on an inspiring character. However, it 
will be remembered that the original 
design made all of New York City a 
part of the World’s Fair plan, so that, 
for example, all of the art museums in 
the city would carry their finest exhibi- 
tions in their own institutions for the 
duration of the Fair. In the same way, 
if other producers will follow a plan 
similar to that outlined by the Lunts 
(noted on this page), New York may 
still show the world a World’s Fair 
program of the best of the theatre’s past 
and present. And, since the Lunts are 
notable for being shrewd managers as 
well as fine players, many other man- 
agers may be expected to follow their 
example. 


en AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE 
AND ACADEMY, assisted by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, has announced an 
architectural competition for a Festival 
Theatre and Fine Arts Building at the 
College of William and Mary, Williams- 





A BRIEF glimpse of Broadway as 
they toured from Boston to Phila- 
delphia was apparently sufficient to 
convince the Lunts that the World’s 
Fair City was the obvious place in 
which to try out their cherished 
dream of repertory. Twenty-four 
hours later, an Alfred Lunt-and- 
Lynn Fontanne drama festival was 
announced for this spring, the plays 
to include Amphitryon 38 and The 
Sea Gull, along with four of their 
former successes — The Taming of 
the Shrew, Idiot's Delight, Reunion in 
Vienna and Elizabeth the Queen. The 
plan is to present each play for a 
week and then, if business is good, 
to rotate them. 
& 

ROBERT MORLEY, appearing 
here in the role of Oscar Wilde and as 
Louis XVI in the film Marie An- 
toinette, both outstanding perform- 
ances, appears in London in the 
capacity of playwright. Goodness, 
How Sad is the name of Mr. Mor- 
ley’s comedy about actors and ac- 
tresses, directed by Tyrone Guthrie. 
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COLUMBIA WORKSHOP pre- 
sented Archibald MacLeish’s second 
radio drama, Air Raid, on October 
27, offering the opportunity for in- 
teresting comparisons with Mac- 
Leish’s earlier The Fall of the City, 
both in the play’s form and in the 
characterization of its protagonist. 
A judgment on the success of the 
age capa must be greatly colored 
y the prepossessions of the judge. 
That it was an interesting experi- 
ment, however, that the play was 
strikingly radiogenic — even more 
so, perhaps, than The Fall of the City 
— that a good deal of it was gripping 
despite its excessive length, there 
can be no question. 
a 


ORSON WELLES illustrated, with 
his usual sense of adventure, what 
can happen if radio drama deserts 
its own form to take the form of 
news, when he presented a radio 
version of H. G. Wells’ The War of 
the Worlds. The experiment aroused 
unexpected response and thousands 
of people are reported to have fled 
their homes in the belief that an 
enemy was upon them. But this 
realistic acceptance of imaginary 
material related as fact must not 
be confused with the power of radio 
as a medium for dramatic art. 
e 

THE DRAMA Fellowships, estab- 
lished by a fund of $5000 donated by 
John Golden at the time of the first 
American Theatre Convention in 
1937, have been awarded to six 
playwrights who have already ex- 
hibited marked promise. Several of 
the recipients have had plays pro- 
duced on Broadway. They are Stan- 
ley Young, author of Rodin Landing; 
George Sklar, co-author with Albert 
Maltz of Merry-Go-Round and Peace 
on Earth; Melvin Levy, author of 
Gold Eagle Guy; Robert Turney, 
author of Daughters of Atreus; Philip 
Lewis and Janet Marshall whose 
plays have not yet been produced. 
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burg, Virginia. The announcement car- 
ries many implications far more im- 
portant and hopeful for the theatre than 
are evident on its surface. The American 
National Theatre and Academy is not 
making the old mistake of assuming that 
building theatres is the first step toward 
creating a national theatre. They know 
only too well that ‘two trestles, four 
boards and a passion’ are enough for a 
fine performance of a fine play. But 
unhappy experience has shown that the 
wrong boards, like the wrong passion, 
can be totally destructive. If we hope 
for the development of a truly modern, 
national, coast-to-coast theatre, some- 
thing must be done — and at once — to 
direct wisely the expenditure of the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars now 
being spent each year for new theatres. 
For these playhouses, intended to serve 
modern playwriting and production and 
modern audiences, are still being built 
on plans of Italian court playhouses, 
with no relation to the opportunities 
offered by modern developments in 
structure and equipment. This is partly 
a matter of habit and imitation, but 
largely a matter of the technical prob- 
lems involved of which most architects 
have no experience and most building 
committees no realization. 

If we really want our best professional 
companies to tour the country with their 
best plays, we must be able to offer them 
theatres to play in, not these outmoded 
peep-holes, or — at the other extreme — 
great exhibition halls or concert audito- 
riums. And we must give them standard 
stages with standard equipment to help 
reduce their financial hazards. 
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If we expect our community and edu- 
cational theatres to thrive as social 
forces, they must also thrive financially. 
For that, they need to create larger 
audiences and should be encouraged to 
share their overhead and building ex- 
penses by making the theatre a part of a 
fine arts centre, and by the same process 
to draw the public for the other arts into 
closer daily association with their own 
project. If we want lyric opera, the best 
motion pictures, the finest classic ballet 
and modern dance, to find a larger 
American public for their offerings, we 
must have practicable homes to welcome 
their productions. 

The American National Theatre proj- 
ect will not solve all these problems 
but it opens one path to their solution, 
with the Festival Theatre representing 
the final goal of all such enterprise in 
spirit and achievement. Moreover, a 
Festival Theatre of such a kind and in 
such a choice situation may itself be an 
inspiring and invigorating impulse. 

The competition, which opened with 
the publication of the program in the 
November Architectural Record, closes 
on January 31, 1939. Although the 
awards offer no contract for architectural 
service, the project is made as specific 
and concrete as possible by the selection 
of a site at Williamsburg. The competi- 
tion is open to ‘any architect, de- 
signer, engineer or draftsman residing in 
the United States’. Entry blanks and 
complete details, with the prizes offered, 
may be secured from Kenneth K. Sto- 
well, the professional adviser, care of The 
Architectural Record and American Archi- 
tect, 119 West goth Street, New York. 


YOU CANNOT, it seems, stir up 
dramatic soil as thoroughly as it is 
stirred each year in Canada by the 
Dominion Drama Festival, without 
starting the seeds of playwriting. 
It has been one of the few charges 
on the debit side of these successful 
festivals (well stated in John Coul- 
ter’s article in THEATRE ARTS’ July 
1938 issue) that although Canadian 
production, and especially acting, 
were improving year by year, little 
was being added to the store of 
native Canadian drama. But that 
was reckoning without the dean of 
folk-play-makers, Frederick Koch, 
who writes that the course in Cana- 
dian play-making at the summer 
university at Banff is growing more 
productive year by year. At this 
rate, such university work should 
soon be able to feed the festivals 
with original, authentic, Canadian 
dramas. 
ae 


PARIS theatres are trying eagerly 
to make up for the inactivity forced 
upon them by the recent war scare. 
A single week brought audiences 
such unexpected offerings as Arden 
de Feversham, drawn by Lenormand 
from a bloody Holinshed chronicle 
and staged by Gaston Baty with 
Elizabethan splendor; L’ Argent n’a 
pas d’Odeur, one of Shaw’s earliest 
plays given full social implications 
by the Pito#ffs; and Lucien Ver- 
neuil’s modernization of a drama 
reputed to be taken from Corneille. 
al 
SAN FRANCISCO will enrich its 
opera season this year with Elektra 
and Pélleas and Mélisande, both to 
be performed in that city for the 
first time, and Le Cog d’Or in the 
composer’s original version. 
e@ 


FIGARO and La Bohéme are the 
two major productions on the opera 
schedule at Juilliard, with Dido and 
Aeneas and L’Heure Espagnole an- 
nounced to make up a third program. 
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THE FORTIETH Anniversary of 
the Moscow Art Theatre was cele- 
brated with the performance of the 
same play with which the theatre 
opened, Alexis Tolstoi’s Tsar Fyodor, 
and with two of the leading players, 
Alexander Moskvin and Olga Knip- 
per-Chekhova, playing their original 
roles. The event was made the occa- 
sion for a splendid demonstration in 
which many of the leading players 
of the company took part, and in 
which Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, one 
of the first co-directors, was a central 
figure. Only Stanislavski, the great 
director of the theatre who died in 
August, was missing from the scene. 
In New York, where the visits of the 
Moscow Art Theatre are so happily 
remembered, the Theatre Collection 
of the New York Public Library 
recognizes the fortieth anniversary 
by an exhibition of books, photo- 
graphs, manuscripts and other treas- 
ures relating to the Moscow Art The- 
atre and to Stanislavski in particular. 
The exhibition will be open until 
December 11. 
€ 
THERE is more theatre news from 
Moscow including the appointment 
of Vsevelod Meyerhold, who lost 
favor with the Soviet art regime 
last year, as director of a theatre 
that produces light operas. The new 
theatre which was to bear Meyer- 
hold’s name and which he long ex- 
pected to occupy, is now almost 
complete, but there is no announce- 
ment yet of who the director will be. 
Another new opera theatre also 
nearing completion will bear the 
name of Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, 
and the Central Red Army Theatre, 
many years in building, is expected 
to stand free of its scaffolding within 
a few weeks. 
« 

LONDON’S GATE THEATRE has 
taken America’s Serena Blandish 
and Of Mice and Men in exchange for 
its gift of Oscar Wilde to Broadway. 
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AN DARTMOUTH COLLEGE a plan of 
similar intention includes a recom. 


mendation to the Trustees for the 
construction of a $1,000,000 auditorium 


and theatre building that will provide 


full opportunities for the development of 
dramatic and musical activities during 
the college year and serve as a Festival 
Centre in the summer. The Dramatists’ 
Guild has already expressed its intention 
of cooperating in the Dartmouth Fes- 


tivals. 


tmostT half of the plays produced on 
A Broadway during the first months 
of the season have already been classed 
among the failures and gone their way 
to oblivion. A few of these might well 
have had a longer life in less expensive 
surroundings or in a repertory theatre 
where they could have found, from week 
to week, the more limited audience they 
needed to maintain their life. But most 
of them deserved their fate, and some 
were so poor in writing and unprofes- 
sional in production as to raise again the 
old queries, ‘where does the money come 
from?’ and ‘why do they do it?’, ques- 
tions easier to ask than to answer. 


— spread of interest throughout the 
country in every branch of art and 
education relating to the theatre is indi- 
cated by the three national conferences 
soon to be held in Cleveland. The largest 
organization, the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech, meets December 
27-30. The American Educational The- 
atre Association, its affiliate, meets in 
the same week, and the National Theatre 
Conference on December 28. 
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ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS 


With a little humor and a great comprehe nsion of man’s depth of suffering 
Lincoln routs the cold, harsh logic of Stephen A. Douglas as they debate 
one summer evening in 18¢8 on the necessity of slavery. No other of the 
play’s dozen scenes gives R: teen Massey as rich opportunity to interpret 
the Em: ancipator’s spiritual warmth, or has allowed Robert Sherwood to 
develop an episode more pertinent to the world’s present-day abuse of minor 
ities. Jo Mielziner’s economical setting for the incident accentuates the natu 
ral strength and lack of pretention iny ariably apparent in Lincoln’s character. 


Lucas and Pritchard 








Vandamm 











THE FABULOUS INVALID. Donald Oenslager’s brilliant settings illumine 
the Kaufman-Hart chronicle of a fine old theatre as it passes along the road 
to decay through cheap movie and burlesque days and reaches a final re- 
demption when ‘The Invalid’s’ innate vitality again asserts itself. 





Vandamm 


OSCAR WILDE, a Broadway success from London’s Gate Theatre, traces 
the dramatist’s fall from a most eminent position in Victorian letters to an 
absinthe-sodden state in a Paris bistro. Robert Morley’s interpretation of 
Wilde is always one of sympathy and good taste rendered with great skill. 








Vandamm 





LEAVE IT TO ME! 


Victor Moore has another timid, slow-thinking role in the musical ¢ comedy 
which Bella and Samuel Spewack have fashioned from Clear .4// Wires, with 
the lively assistance of Cole Porter melodies. Moore slams a “ashe at 

citizen of Topeka, Kansas, who got appointed ambassador to Russia Scale 
‘somebody in Washington didn’t like him’. Sophie Tucker, as his wife, regrets 
that a small family has kept them from a post at the Court of St. James. 
Both sing nostalgic lyrics against a background of political satire that intro 
duces Tamara, William Gaxton and some of Albert Johnson’s gayest sets. 




















Welcome Masters, Welcome All 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


—.. TYCOON is in full whack,’ wrote John Hay from the White 
House just after Lincoln’s inauguration. Today not only has the 
original of Hay’s pungent phrase swept triumphantly onto the stage, 
but the theatre season itself, gathering momentum during the warm 
October weeks, has hit an unprecedented pace. Two major produc- 
tions and half a dozen outstanding performances marked a turn in the 
tide and proved once more that the theatre is vigorously alive. It has 
been on the whole an actor’s triumph, for with the exception of Sher- 
wood and Shakespeare the playwright has taken second place, scoring 
in company with producers, directors and designers a number of high 
points, but leaving centre stage to the players. The fact that four of 
these outstanding performances are given by British (including Cana- 
dian) actors is a challenge to our stage that the balance of the season 
already holds the promise of fulfilling. 


The most important single event of the month, if not the year, is 
the first production of the Playwrights’ Company. Two of the five 
dramatists who form the group (the others are Maxwell Anderson, 
S. N. Behrman and Sidney Howard) are actively concerned — Robert 
Sherwood as author and Elmer Rice as director of a deeply moving 
and dramatic picture of 4be Lincoln in Illinois. 

In a series of twelve scenes spread over some thirty years of 
Lincoln’s life, Robert Sherwood follows the via crucis of a man won to 
action and to greatness almost against his will. The episodes deal with 
Lincoln’s love for Ann Rutledge, his suicidal grief after her death, his 
recurrent phases of profound depression and his reluctance to descend 
into the political arena in a battle which he foresaw would end in 
blood. The strange story of his marriage with Mary Todd and of their 
bitter life together is told, and his career is outlined from its beginnings 
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Abe Lincoln 


in Illinois 
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as village postmaster and small-town lawyer until he reaches at last 
the greatness which Mary and his friends, sensing the latent power 
within him, knew could be his once he was aroused to action. Mr. 
Sherwood has so ably woven Lincoln’s own words derived from 
speeches, letters and recorded conversations into the fabric of his 
play that there is no break in the steady upswing of emotion when the 
familiar and noble words of his great speeches are delivered from the 
stage. For the most electric moments in the play are those in which 
Lincoln appears — as he did so often in his lifetime — a tall, ungainly 
figure on a crude platform speaking eloquent and compelling words 
about that liberty in which this country was conceived and to which, 
at the cost of his own life, he was to dedicate it anew. 

In directing the play Elmer Rice has imposed a deliberate pace 
tuned to the slow oncoming of momentous events. It takes its rhythm 
from the pulse of the man of whom his partner, Herndon, said: ‘ Noth- 
ing in him was intuitive. To have profound judgment and just dis- 
crimination he required time to think.’ In his speech and gestures 
Raymond Massey has successfully caught the weight of this deliberate 
inner thinking, of hidden forces slowly gathering to confront the 
storm. Externally Mr. Massey is eminently suited to the part. He has 
the height, the structure of bone and body, the shape of head, the 
massive hands needed. But his performance is more than convincing 
to the eye; it is truly exalted, informed with an inner passion that 
molds the very contours of his face. The round boyishness it exhibits 
in the early scenes is tempered and worn down until in the last act it 
takes on the gaunt and harrowed nobility of the familiar life mask. His 
body, at first thin and loose-jointed — big hands protruding from 
shrinking sleeves, sprawling legs, ungainly feet — draws together, 
becomes more solid. His shoulders round under a weight too great to 
be borne. His eyes, at times wild, almost frantic, reflect in the end an 
acquaintance with grief, a knowledge born of suffering which is both 
his own and that of all the world. 

The supporting cast, with one or two exceptions, is uniformly ex- 
cellent, wearing period costumes, including the huge top hats of the 
time, with the necessary dash and contributing to the solid structure 
of a well-rounded production. One or two single episodes are excep- 
tionally well handled, as, for instance, the scene laid in Bowling 
Green’s house at the time of Ann Rutledge’s death. Lillian Foster as 
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Mrs. Green succeeds in evoking a marked and sympathetic character 
with very little material. Arthur Griffin as Judge Green, Lewis 
Martin as Ninian Edwards, Calvin Thomas as Joshua Speed and 
Wendell K. Phillips as the fire-eating — and drinking — Herndon 
sustain their longer roles effectively. The more realistic of Jo Miel- 
ziner’s settings successfully express both mood and locale, especially 
the grim office where Lincoln waits in despair and doom for the returns 
which announce his election to the Presidency. 

Altogether, play and production live up to the high demands made 
upon them by their subject. Although no twelve episodes can compass 
all the complex and often contradictory elements of character and 
experience which were gathered under Lincoln’s huge stove-pipe hat, 
Mr. Sherwood has written and Mr. Massey has brought to life a pro- 
foundly convincing figure and embodied in terms of the theatre an 
idea which lies at the roots of the American tradition. 


Part of the excitement of the full-length Hamlet which Maurice 
Evans has had the courage and devotion to produce and act, and 
Margaret Webster the ability to direct — to both their honors — is 
the emergence of certain values obscured in the shorter and more 
familiar versions. One of these is Shakespeare’s preoccupation with 


what Hamlet refers to early in the play, in a speech usually cut, as ‘the 


dram of eale’, that 
“vicious mole of nature in them 
As in their birth, — wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot choose his origin, — 
By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason . . . 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault. 
The enduring fascination of Hami/et is the revealing picture it pre- 


sents of a tragic flaw of this kind. Almost every self-analytical 
mind finds something of Hamlet’s weakness in itself, peculiarly so 
today, when the question of whether to take arms against aggres- 
sion, force and violence is no abstract problem but an imminent 
issue. There can never be too much of Hamlet to those who have ears 
to hear. The four hours of this production pass with absorbing swift- 
ness. This result is due in no small measure to the masterly way in 
which Miss Webster has marshaled her forces. If Hamlet is an actor’s 
test, it is also — and preeminently so in the uncut version — a direc- 
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tor’s challenge. Miss Webster has met it by a lucid, swiftly inventive 
production. She keeps the play in almost continuous movement on a 
stage equipped with a variety of acting levels, with a forestage and 
steps leading down into the orchestra pit and with plenty of space for 
action. David Ffolkes’ palace scene, suggesting a Veronese canvas — 
arcades, balconies, arched entrances, velvet-strewn tables and high- 
backed, tapestried chairs — provides a warm Renaissance background 
to a production keyed rather to color and light than to chiaroscuro. 
The smaller scenes are not always as successful, though the domestic 
interior of Polonius’ house emphasizes the homely and humorous tone 
with which Laertes and Ophelia are handled before catastrophe over- 
takes them. The costumes also carry the note of freshness and vigor. 
The younger courtiers are dandies of Shakespeare’s own day, with 
puffed and padded doublets and short breeches, ruffs and flaring cloaks 
and elegant long legs encased in tight-fitting hose. The gowns of the 
older men and the women’s flowing robes fill the stage with a richness 
and variety in keeping with the predominant mood. 

In acting as well as direction the emphasis is on the play as such. 
The uncut text (a text inevitably selective since neither the Second 
Quarto nor the First Folio can be used without the exercise of discre- 
tion in the arrangement and adjustment of disputed readings) permits 
the excitements of the Elizabethan melodrama to take possession of 
the stage. The complexities of plot and counterplot, of marching 
armies and portentous foreign affairs throw Hamlet and his personal 
problems somewhat less into the foreground. Maurice Evans’ inter- 
pretation is part of this concept. His presentation is vigorous, free, 
remarkably expert. His reading, beautifully cadenced, harmonious and 
delightful to the ear, avoids subtleties. There is no sense of lacerating 
inner conflict in his Hamlet. His prince is capable of noble anger, of 
overwhelming depression, of violent grief, but the profounder depths 
of the part are left unexplored. At no moment in the play do we see in 
him the stigmata of that experience which makes Ophelia describe him 
as one ‘loosed out of hell to speak of horrors’. The flashes of insight, 
the devastating moments when often, without speaking a word, John 
Gielgud revealed Hamlet’s naked, tortured soul are not in this picture. 
It is, deliberately, the portrait of a young man ‘most generous and 
free from all contriving’, whose frank wooing of Ophelia in the 
nunnery scene is entirely in keeping, and who can undoubtedly ride, 
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fence, write poetry and eventually ‘kill a king’ without too much 
inner havoc. As in his Richard II, Mr. Evans presents a technically 
fluent and assured performance. It is a joy to watch his masterly 
handling of an arduous role. He is always alert, alive, vigorously 
present, keeping pace with the tempo of swift-moving events. 

The whole cast is carried along on the current of Shakespeare’s 
flashing stream, with the result that there is no flagging of interest in 
spite of the length of the performance. George Graham is greatly 
helped in his portrayal of a frankly senile and dithering Polonius by 
the scene, usually cut, in which he shows himself in his true colors — a 
sly and evil-minded old man, who can stoop to spying on his own son 
and therefore is to be expected in the forefront of the meaner plots 
against Hamlet. Katherine Locke as a newcomer to Shakespeare 
brings an appealing freshness and delicacy to the early scenes. Mady 
Christians’ Queen and Henry Edwards’ Claudius gain by the greater 
length of the play and bring, by their manner and presence and by the 
additional lines and business provided for them, a sense that life goes 
on at Elsinore in spite of the dry-rot at its core — the ‘dram of eale’ 
in the body politic which in the end brings destruction to Denmark 
and its royal house. 


It is curious to find in the third outstanding play of these first 
weeks the problem of the ‘vicious mole of nature’ again presented, 
this time in a man of great gifts who was ultimately destroyed by his 
inner flaw. Oscar Wilde, written by Leslie and Sewell Stokes, has al- 
ready been produced in Paris and at the Gate Theatre in London. To 
treat in some detail the causes of Wilde’s tragic end, to show his trial 
and subsequent collapse, and not to write a merely painful play is an 
achievement — in this case justified by the humanity with which the 
story is told and by the opportunity it offers an actor for a brilliant 
characterization. Robert Morley’s Oscar Wilde is one of the out- 
standing creations of the season, convincing and disarming through- 
out. From the moment in the first act when he shows us Oscar, riding 
buoyantly on the high tide of his flashing wit, strewing the matched 
pearls of his paradoxes along the path that is leading him to destruc- 
tion, until in the last act he is seen sitting, absinthe-sodden, in a Paris 
bistro talking to wraiths, Mr. Morley maintains the high level of a 
remarkable performance and maintains unfalteringly the delicate 
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equilibrium of the play. He prevents even such moments as that in 
which Oscar entertains young Charlie Parker at supper from slipping 
over the edge of what is tolerable in the theatre. Where the play- 
wrights, by emphasizing almost exclusively one element in Wilde’s 
make-up, give no picture of the writer among his more normal friends 
or engaged in his social and artistic avocations, the actor fills in the 
gap. Wilde was, after all, a man of outstanding ability: a master of 
English prose, a conscientious craftsman, a poet and dramatist whose 
comedies are among the permanent treasure of the language. He had a 
wife and children and many devoted friends, a whole life other than 
that sordid segment which brought about his undoing. He was wel- 
come in many drawing rooms and salons for his originality, his kind- 
liness, his charm. ‘We did not even suspect that words could be so 
bewitching,’ a French writer said of him. ‘He intoxicated us with his 
lyricism. . . . Passionately and tensely we listened to him . . . as he 
created before us, with exquisite simplicity, the greatest ode mankind 
has ever heard.’ 

Mr. Morley conveys these unseen values in innumerable subtle 
ways — the polish of his speech, the distinction of his manner. In the 
first act he is the gay and ornate poet-poseur, loving words for their 
own sake and speaking them with a richness, an unction, that en- 
hances both music and meaning. He presents his epigrams with the 
delicate precision of a dancer executing a tour en [’air. The two prose 
stories he tells, one in the scene with Charlie Parker, the other at the 
end of the play, are small masterpieces of virtuosity. Beneath the 
formal, ornate phrases, behind the rococo front, Morley reveals Oscar 
Wilde’s inner tragedy — the tragedy of the artist for whom beauty 
has been divorced from truth. As the play moves from episode to 
episode Morley presents the phases of a progressive physical and 
mental deliquescence. The cherubic lips that in the beginning smiled 
so jauntily become pouting, then pendant. The massive figure, at first 
so solidly set in its own overweening conceit, becomes flabby, shaken. 
Little by little childish arrogance of pose, attitude, gesture gives way 
to a child-like hurt. Every detail of the transition is admirably 
thought through and portrayed with a humanity that does not ob- 
scure the sordid reality of the picture finally revealed. 


It was, again, an English actor who brought such theatric excite- 
ment as there was to J. B. Priestley’s J Have Been Here Before. Wilfrid 
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KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE 


The new assault which Clare Boothe leads against bands of East Coast so- 
cialites with too much time and too little brains has enough deadly jibes in it 
to disable both sexes. Onto the sizzling battlefield packed with dipsomani- 
acs, dullards and wisecracks sharp as bullets strays Cindy Lou Bethany, 
wide-eyed with responsibility to the ‘Old South’ and to the movie that is 
going to immortalize its grandeur. The direct method of frontal attack with 
which she lays low an insolent and unappreciative newspaper columnist 
Is quite typical of the play’s unsubtle manner of ‘annihilation’. 
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EVA LE GALLIENNE, as Marie Antoinette in Madame Capet, added an- 


other sincere portrait to Broadway’s long gallery of historical characters. 
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Lawson created the role of Walter Ormund in London where its 
marked success was due in no small measure to the ravaged intensity 
with which he projected the pivotal role. The play was concerned with 
a theory, based on Ouspensky, that all experience repeats itself, that 
the soul goes around endlessly in the same circle unless by an act of 
will and courage based on knowledge it can move up the spiral into a 
higher sphere. Walter Ormund, apparently an ordinary, successful 
business man but actually a tortured soul haunted by a sense of futility 
and despair, was caught in such a circle. The play showed him at a 
time when his wife was about to desert him for a younger man and he 
felt himself slipping into the abyss of self-destruction. At this moment 
a German philosopher, foreseeing these events, appeared on the scene 
in the hope of averting the catastrophe. The steps of Dr. Gortler’s 
‘intervention’ and the ultimate redemption of Ormund provided the 
action for a play written in the same key of philosophic fantasy as 
was Mr. Priestley’s Time and the Conways. 

As in all fantasy the audience must be won to the acceptance of the 
premise in order to enjoy the resulting argument and it is here that the 
actor can be of such great service. By the soundness of his presenta- 
tion of Ormund, Wilfrid Lawson won credence for Mr. Priestley’s 
play. He dissected the part, showing the wounds and cicatrices of a 
mind suffering under an acute psychic trauma. The subtle gradations 
of alcoholism indulged in to escape thought, the writhing of a stub- 
born, healthy body in the grip of a suicidal impulse were translated 
into visible action. His hands, feet, shoulders — his very elbows — 
expressed the intolerable mental anguish. Mr. Lawson showed us a 
man who, having neither wit nor poetry to release him from his bonds, 
concentrated on business and alcohol until he was brought face to face 
with himself, and his demon was at last exorcized. Though Mr. Priest- 
ley may not have convinced us of the credibility of the theory he was 
(very experimentally) propounding, Mr. Lawson succeeded in creating 
in his Ormund a sharply individual, compelling personality. 


With so many Englishmen bearing off the acting laurels in this 
early season, it is good to have Helen Hayes in town, even though we 
may regret the fate that keeps one of the first actresses of the Ameri- 
can scene marooned in Victorian England. She returns to New York 
and to the praise she so truly deserves, with a performance that has 
not faltered from its first witty and winning precision. She is perhaps 
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a little freer, a little more relaxed, than on the memorable occasion in 
December 1935 when she first slipped on Vicky’s ruffled wrapper and 
came down, candle in hand, to hear herself proclaimed Queen of Eng- 
land, but not once does she permit make-up and cheek-padding to 
take the place of the intention that must underlie all good acting. If 
the evening seems thin, a little reminiscent of lace valentines and the 
curio cabinet, it is because Mr. Housman has seen and described 
Victoria in that mood, and because these charming vignettes of 
royalty have held one of our finest actresses too long in thrall. Portia 
is ready and waiting in the wings. It will be a happy day when the 
Widow of Windsor permits her to make her appearance. 


With their second production the Playwrights’ Company has 
again adventured into American history — but with a difference! 
His tongue firmly in his cheek, Maxwell Anderson has written in 
Knickerbocker Holiday a skit on modern politics in terms of a Dutch 
frolic, and Kurt Weill has set it to pleasant music. The scene is New 
Amsterdam circa 1647, and the hero-villain none other than F. D. R. 
Pieter Stuyvesant himself, who as Governor General of the colony sets 
up a super-state-dictatorship which is partly Rooseveltian and partly 
Hitleresque in its tendencies. The plot is kept rolling by the occasional 
intervention of Washington Irving who sits outside the proscenium 
arch and writes the story as it happens on the stage. The tale concerns 
young love in the person of a lad who has eaten the native food and 
has acquired a disease which makes him unable to take orders (song: 
‘How Can You Tell an American?’) and the pretty girl who loves him 
but must wed the peg-legged Governor (‘September Song’). In addi- 
tion there is a motley collection of rascally Councilmen who have long 
exploited the country for their own good, but who are out-manoeu- 
vered by the even more rascally Stuyvesant. The lyrics are the most 
beguiling part of a production which lacks the sharp finish of the best 
musical shows but which abounds in unhackneyed lines and above all 
provides Walter Huston, as Pieter Stuyvesant of the silver leg, with an 
opportunity to prove himself a dashing and delightful comedian, 
singing his lyrics and swinging his cloak with engaging good humor. 


When Moss Hart and George Kaufman, in reminiscent mood, 
concocted their cavalcade of the New York stage and called it The 
Fabulous Invalid they could not have known how strikingly the cur- 
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rent season would prove their point — that the theatre, though 
constantly dying, is at the same time very violently alive. Their play 
is a march-past of the stage since 1900. It shows the fate of one theatre 
and one producer-manager and by implication that of all others in the 
long struggle against adverse conditions. Through innumerable scenes 
that cover theatre history during the last thirty years, gloomy prog- 
nostications of imminent demise punctuate the show. Everything is 
going to kill the Theatre: the automobile, the movies, the actors’ 
strike, the radio; labor costs, labor crises, real estate fluctuations, pro- 
duction expenses; the depression, the old deal, the new deal, the 
eternally bad deal — each in turn is guaranteed to do it to death. But 
the theatre survives. 

To carry their story Mr. Hart and Mr. Kaufman have invented 
the fable of a pair of actors who, having died in the theatre, are per- 
mitted by a beneficent Providence to haunt the stage until the theatre 
itself shall have ceased to be. They are joined by an equally devoted 
doorman, and together the three ghosts attend all the important open- 
ings in New York from 1900 on. A great many of these shows are 
represented by a series of black-outs which are intended to give the 
high points of the plays but succeed more often in merely caricaturing 
them. As a result the first part of the play is labored and sentimental. 
Not until the second part, when the theatre, lost to the ‘legit’, takes 
up screeno and burlesque, does the show come to life. Then it breaks 
into a riotous cartoon of gum-chewing hotsy-totsy girls, of barely- 
within-the-law strip-tease ‘artistes’, of high-pressure movie show- 
manship, and of the raucous, sprawling world of ‘pure’ entertainment 
which is one phase of the theatre’s life. 

Donald Oenslager’s scenery is the active protagonist of the entire 
play. Setting the pace in a brilliant first scene representing the facade 
of the Alexandria (which might be the Empire or any other temple of 
the drama at the turn of the century), he shows us the building’s 
heartbreaking decline from the glories of the opening night to the day 
when, boarded up and beaten, it has sunk to the level of the be- 
draggled, furtive creatures who prowl past its entrance way. The 
changing facade screens an equally changing and an equally convinc- 
ing interior. Joining the ghosts who meander in and out of the audi- 
torium and the stage, the audience is permitted to wander through the 
stage entrance, into the stars’ dressing-rooms and up to the manager’s 
office. Decade by decade we see these rooms disintegrate. Filth takes 
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the place of powder, paint and flowers; the strip-tease tart and the 
red-nosed comic brawl where the tragedian and his beautiful leading 
lady had triumphed, loved and died. Every detail that marks the 
changing fortunes of the theatre has been selected with loving care 
and accuracy and woven into a compelling visual narrative — the story 
of The Fabulous Invalid that never dies. 


Other New Plays Tom Squire 


The brilliant acting that has appeared so abundantly on Broadway 
this month has buoyed up to some extent the less important and more 
timid productions. Favored playwrights and directors have, however, 
been at a loss to know what to do with this unexpected assistance. 
Knights of Song, a musical whimsy well enough conceived to make 
something out of itself, proved to be a patchwork of snippings from 
the lives of Gilbert and Sullivan inexpertly stitched together with the 
more obvious songs from the pens of those artists. Nigel Bruce talked 
himself hoarse in an effort to galvanize W. S. Gilbert into a healthy 
life somewhere between Mr. Pickwick and George Bernard Shaw, 
and Natalie Hall, as Arthur Sullivan’s nonconforming lady of inspira- 
tion, lavished charm generously. But author and producer seemed 
embarrassed by such first-rate help and could do little to hide the 
threadbareness of the play. 

Similarly Big Blow, the Federal Theatre’s autumn debut, rushed 
past some excellent acting in its eagerness to stir up a breath-taking, 
prop-rocking hurricane. Kendall Clark transformed into a full-blooded 
and likable chap the stereotyped role of a dutiful son ready to brave 
any danger for a sick mother, and Elizabeth Malone, as the dead-pan 
aunt, was amusing enough. The production, however, really cared 
only for the meteorological disturbances of the last act, and one felt 
that some good pages of script were allowed to blow away. 

Other Broadway offerings cannot blame their casts for their sad 
mistakes. Alison Skipworth, finally retrieved from Hollywood, did 
her best in Thirty Days Hath September with a grandmotherly part less 
credible than anything the movies ever tossed her, and a half dozen 
actors in Case History worked valiantly to drive home a social point 
already made before the curtain rose. But acting, even at its best, is 
never quite good enough to allow a play to dispense with a playwright. 
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The Scene in Europe 
ASHLEY DUKES 


7 European crisis — if one can speak of a thing plainly in the 
present as though it were in the past — was most damaging to 
the plays directly connected with it either by subject-matter or treat- 
ment. War, spying and dictatorship lost their stage interest overnight. 
A huge Royal-Academical presentation of Henry V at Drury Lane, 
though directed by Lewis Casson and made into a vehicle for the 
popular Ivor Novello, wilted on its canvas and was no more. Jdiot’s 
Delight and Glorious Morning were other sufferers. Both are to be 
presented afresh at reduced prices, but the virtue of actuality has gone 
out of them. 

Before Hitler came to power, it was noted in these pages that 
Germany had too much drama on the streets and not enough on the 
stage. And if instead of the streets we think of the front pages and the 
radio and the newsreel, the same is true of England or France today. 
Should European tyranny and liberty ever face one another in the 
field as well as in the mind, it is likely there will be no drama of the 
theatre at all. But for the moment the stage is reprieved, like the rest 
of the world. The public advises it to mind its own business of comedy 
or domestic drama, and not to meddle with larger issues. (One of the 
ironies of the recent situation, while we were all waiting at the tape for 
the announcement of a frontier crossing, was the news that a musical 
show called Bobby Get Your Gun would be postponed.) 

Our complacent habit of mind, considerably shaken, will certainly 
manage to reassert itself in the theatre; especially since at the best of 
times the stage goes on functioning many months after the inspiration 
of the playwright has done its work. We shall not yet be reminded 
dramatically of a fact plain to every reflective mind — that a sudden 
leap in history has been made since the summer of 1938. Not only the 
plays of last month but those of last season — Rodert’s Wife as well as 
The Flashing Stream — will continue as if nothing had happened. 
Only the English edition of the Living Newspaper, presented at the 
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Unity Theatre, claims to have been ‘written, directed and produced 
in the space of 36 hours’ — and Living Newspapers on the stage have 
chosen an unfortunate name if they wish to be either believed or re- 
spected. Also the Left political wing, having relied on its own pacifism 
for years, has to make a dramatic readjustment to the times. Unity 
will go on, and in time it will become the hub of a dramatic movement 
like that of the Labor Stage; but the immediate prospects of revolu- 
tionary theatre are bleak. 

At the Phoenix Theatre a new enterprise has begun which may be 
at least as important to the London stage as John Gielgud’s repertory 
season was last year. Bronson Albery, who already controls two or 
three theatres of reputation, has joined forces with Michel Saint- 
Denis, the former director of the Compagnie des Quinze and present 
head of the London Theatre Studio. A company including Peggy 
Ashcroft, Michael Redgrave, Stephen Haggard and other artists has 
been engaged for the whole season, presumably at salaries which will 
enable the producer to have star casts without star expenses. The list 
of future plays is not quite decided, but what is known of it is inter- 
esting. A beginning has been made with The White Guard, a version by 
Rodney Ackland of Bulgakov’s In the Days of the Turbins, one of the 
very few dramatic works of the Soviet period that has become known 
outside Russia. 

Those who know the original tell me that sweeping changes have 
been made in it. We know already from the many versions of Chekhov, 
Andreiev and Tolstoi how few people are really qualified to translate 
from the Russian for the stage. And though Saint-Denis has naturally 
chosen for his opening piece one that will show his own gifts to ad- 
vantage, it is unfortunate that deficiencies in the script should have to 
be covered by virtuosity. Beautiful things are done in The White 
Guard, especially in the opening and closing passages; lovely move- 
ments are made, the timing is admirable, the director’s ear seems to 
be as sure as his eye. None of these things are as convincing as they 
are in a play by Chekhov, and sometimes they even seem to parody 
tones and movements we have already known. The spirit of the whole 
becomes near-Russian, and I was conscious of this quality in most of 
the performances too, though Michael Redgrave’s Colonel is one of 
the completest portraits of a man of action I shall ever hope to see. 
The others are at their best when they are presenting scenes of a 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


These lovers cry — Oh! oh! they die! 

Yet that which seems the wound to kiil, 
Doth turn oh! oh! to ha! ha! ha! 

So dying love lives still. 


The modern-dress presentation of Troilus and Cressida, which Shakespeare 
appears to have written out of his own bitter disillusionment with the two 
great obsessions of mankind, love and war, exactly at the moment when 
all Europe was teetering on the brink of struggle and destruction brought 
the Mask Theatre Company the approval of London critics. In their fresh 
settings lines usually dismissed as vague and incomplete took on alarmingly 
appropriate meanings, and the modernity of the piece was demonstrated by 
the ease with which Max Adrian could draw from the bitter text a fitting 
song for a sophisticated cocktail party. 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


I charge thee use her well, even for my charge; 
For, by the dreadful Pluto, if thou dost not, 
Though the great bulk Achilles be thy guard, 
I'll cut thy throat. 


In his satiric picture of the Trojan war and the carelessness with which an 
entire civilization is ruined for the sake of a light woman, Shakespeare turns 
out to be the author of a vehement anti-war drama. Dorothy L. Sayers is 
convinced that Troilus and Cressida ‘is a play about war and not about a love 
affair. Modern-dress productions frequently have this merit of restoring 
the emphasis to the place where Shakespeare put it. but the thing 
that strikes one in even a cursory reading of this most diff a work is that 
here is the great ‘ war-debunking”’ play, whose savage bitterness never has 
been equalled before or since.’ The critic of The Times bears out Miss Sayers’ 
Lelief by remarking that ‘it is a play to blight any tender little shoots of illu- 
sion, especially about war, which may have dared to push out since the 


Treaty cf Versailles was signed.’ 











THE SCENE IN EUROPE 


curiously fresh comic quality — in which Marius Goring and George 
Hayes especially shine. There is too much music, both between and 
during the acts. The warlike scenes are commonplace and well stage- 
managed. One of the dangers of the production would seem to be the 
public’s acquisition of a taste for things near-Russian and near- 
Chekhovian. Afterwards, it might easily find The Cherry Orchard dull 
because nothing ‘happens’. 

Troilus and Cressida must have gained something, in Shakespeare’s 
own day, by its trick of presenting Elizabethan wit and poetry in 
Greek dress. It was, in fact, modern thought in costume. The pro- 
ducer today who resolves to give it in modern dress must be prepared 
to sacrifice this burlesque element of neo-classicism. He loses some- 
thing, but whether he gains more the spectator of the modern-dress 
Troilus at the Westminster must judge for himself. It is delightfully 
mounted, and directed in the liveliest way by Michael Macowan. 
The Ulysses of Robert Speaight is a cultivated, globe-trotting gentle- 
man of great subtlety. And if the disillusionment with love and war 
alike, which is the motive, comes over to the spectator chiefly as irri- 
tation, that is much more the fault of the poet than of any interpret- 
ers. This is not the only modern-dress Shakespeare of the autumn 
season, for the Old Vic, having made an unfortunate beginning with 
Pinero’s Trelawney of the Wells in the midst of the crisis, has settled 
down to Hamlet in costumes of no period but still our own, designed 
by Roger Furse. Tyrone Guthrie again directs, and the Hamlet of 
Alec Guinness has been much liked. 

War or no war, no English autumn would be complete without 
a play of family life by Dodie Smith, who of all playwrights has the 
most unerring appeal to the middle stratum of our audience. This 
year, and possibly next year, the play is Dear Octopus with Marie 
Tempest and John Gielgud. His part is in the nature of a big actor’s 
holiday, well earned; hers marks the option of an actress-comedian for 
the form of caricature that is called ‘character’. The production as a 
whole is the big conservative event of Shaftesbury Avenue. The family 
spirit is happier (perhaps because it is Irish) in Spring Meeting, which 
New York will see, a comedy directed by Gielgud because he liked it. 
A Scottish comedy to complete the trio is James Bridie’s The Last 
Trump, in which Seymour Hicks studies a dramatist’s part and makes 
a superb job of it, only to be abandoned himself by his dramatist 
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towards the close. There ought to be a law against leaving such an 
actor stranded; and had the author known from the first who would 
play his leading part in London, he could have put the matter right. 
Then there is The Corn is Green at the Duchess, a serious and solid 
success because Emlyn Williams as author and actor, and Sybil 
Thorndike as actress, accomplish exactly what they set out to do in 
the painting of their Welsh picture. It is quite otherwise when plays 
like On Borrowed Time, seriously conceived and presented in New 
York, are adapted for the English stage; this one, at the Haymarket, 
had no integrity to recommend it and disappeared in a few days. 
Priestley’s new work, again a comedy, called When We Are Married, 
comes on at the St. Martin’s at the moment of writing. The Mercury, 
having for the moment no new play by a poet old or young (T. S. 
Eliot’s new play is destined for a larger-stage production), opens the 
season with Shaw’s Man of Destiny, not seen in London for many 
years, and Kataev’s Squaring the Circle. 

A revolt is always being planned against the stereotyped character 
of the English big-scale musical pieces. It is not that they are bad of 
their own kind, in fact hardly one of them succeeds without a come- 
dian of first-rate talent in the cast. Lupino Lane in Me and My Girl 
(the begetter of the Lambeth Walk) and Leslie Henson in Running 
Riot are only two of them. But the style is so uniform and the ex- 
pensiveness so evident that producers for years have cherished the 
thought of outbidding them in wit, music and fantasy in another 
field and with other resources. Herbert Farjeon tried this in his Little 
Theatre revue, Nine Sharp, which has been the chief entertainment of 
sophisticated London since the spring of 1938. I hope this adventure 
did not give him a false impression of the taste of his own audience; 
for now at the Kingsway he has presented 4n Elephant in Arcady, 
which asks the same audience to take seriously the music of half-a- 
dozen eighteenth-century composers and a plot drawn from the 
purely operatic world. Those who can hear the witty things that are 
sung, and at the same time surrender themselves to Irene Eisinger 
and Frederick Ranalow as singers, will enjoy the play; but little revue 
and little opera are two very different things, probably appealing to 
very different groups of people; and in 1938 nobody can restore the 
conditions that made the Lyric, Hammersmith, successful under 
Nigel] Playfair in 1923. 


The Gate, which has already made two productions this season, 
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was for a long time the only small club theatre regularly open in 
London. It was joined more than a year ago by Peter Ridgeway’s 
Players’ Theatre in Covent Garden, a home of clever cabaret as well 
as plays; and a third is the Torch Theatre in Knightsbridge, which 
opened recently with a work by Romain Rolland. The Arts Theatre 
Club, more occasional in its performances, has been reopened under 
Ronald Adam and is transferring its second play of the season to the 
Haymarket. Between them these tributary stages should take the 
place of the Embassy at Swiss Cottage, which for the present is 
closed. The movement towards Central London is significant, and 
reverses the movement of a few years ago to establish independent 
producing units in the inner ring of suburbs. There are several try-out 
theatres like the ‘Q’ in the outer suburbs, but they rehearse and pro- 
duce plays for a run of one week only, and are either content to play 
old West End successes or ambitious to find new ones at all costs. 
Meanwhile the site of the National Theatre in Kensington has 
been embellished by photographs of national theatres in various 
European capitals; and the campaign for endowing seats in the 
eventual building to be erected by Sir Edwin Lutyens makes progress. 
For a gift of one hundred pounds the name of any artist, writer, 
director, producer or critic of the theatre can be commemorated in a 
stall; and once a year the donor can enjoy the privilege of sitting in it 
himself without payment. The scheme is international in scope, and 
doubtless many names of Americans, men and women, will be in- 
scribed by theatre-lovers. As the theatre is to seat not less than 1000, 
the endowment of every seat in this way will provide the greater part 
if not the whole of the cost of building. And since only half the re- 
sources of the existing Trust Fund were spent on the purchase of the 
site, a substantial working capital should remain. The National 
Theatre project, in fact, is alive; and the only valid criticisms of it 
that are now heard concern the limitations of the site from the techni- 
cal standpoint. If it is found possible to provide for the four or five 
productions which must be made in each week, there is no reason why 


building should not hopefully begin. 
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What Price Theatre? 


That Is the Question 


MORTON EUSTIS 


‘ HE PUBLIC be damned!’ says the ticket scalper in his hole-in-the- 

wall. . . . ‘Whodo these producers think they are?’ snorts the 
box-office man, ‘kicking because we get a little “‘ice’’ on the side for 
selling their tickets.’ .. . “Don’t worry,’ the company manager 
tells him, ‘this ticket code will die on its feet, like all the rest. Bet you 
my share of the rake-off on next year’s tickets.’ . . . ‘If we’re not 
allowed to show our faith in the theatre,’ asserts a ticket agent, eager 
for the chance to express himself. fully, “by guaranteeing to good 
managers an advance sale for their fine plays, they won’t produce 
fine plays any more; it’s we who take the rap, mind you, not them, 
when we make a “buy” ona flop.’ . . . ‘It won’t work, I tell you. It 
can’t work,’ the broker in the large agency declares. ‘The whole 
scheme’s impractical. It’s a fine thing to talk about putting the 
speculator out of business, and to do it, too. I’m all for it. But with 
this system, where there’s no free flow of tickets and you’re not al- 
lowed to shop around, the gyps have got a corner on the market. The 
agencies that don’t cheat, that really distribute the manager’s tickets 
for him, are being driven out of business. I can’t see how ¢hat’s going to 
help the theatre. Can you?’ 

‘It’s up to the audience now,’ a producing manager declares. ‘For 
the first time there really seems to be a determination on the part of 
the managers to make this thing go. We’ve got the power to en- 
force this ticket code. We’ve promised Actors’ Equity to do it. And 
we're going to. If theatregoers want to get seats without being 
gouged, they can do it. If they don’t, if they refuse to cooperate and 
insist upon patronizing the gyp agents, the system will collapse.’ 
. . . ‘Take my word for it,’ a successful producer exclaims, ‘the code’s 
great, with a smash hit. The great bulk of the tickets for my show are 
being sold now over the window, or for a 75 cents advance. Last year 
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all the good seats would have been held for the highest bidder and been 
knocked down for $6.60 or $8.80 apiece. The audience would have 
been mad, because no show’s worth that much money. I’d have been 
mad, because I wouldn’t have gotten a cent of the advance and I'd 
have known the gyp prices were hurting the show. The brokers alone 
would have been happy. This year, at the worst, there’s not more than 
a 25 percent leakage of tickets into the hands of the gyps.’ . . . “The 
idea’s O.K.,’ a theatre owner affirms, ‘but there’s so much red tape 
connected with the present code that I doubt if I can continue to back 
it. I’ve had to double my staff already.’ . . . ‘Don’t quote me,’ 
another manager whispers, ‘but the situation’s terrible now. I’d have 
had a ten-weeks’ buy on my show if it hadn’t been for this code; the 
brokers would have pushed the show for all they were worth and it 
would have been a smash hit. Now because it got mixed notices, it’s 
barely making ends meet. It’s just crazy, this system, crazy!’ 

‘I want four seats for tonight for J Married an Angel,’ the banker’s 
wife is on the telephone. ‘What! But I’ve got to get them. I’ve got some 
friends here just for the night. I don’t mind what I pay. . . . You say 
you can’t even /ry to buy them somewhere else? . . . It’s not allowed? 
. . . What code? Oh, a newone! . . . Well, I think it’s too ridiculous. 


If I’m willing to pay. . . . Allright. I’ll call my club. They’// get some- 
thing!’ — Another ring — ‘Splendid! I knew you could do it. In the 
second row, though $8.80 is high.’ . . . ‘I’m never going to the 


theatre again,’ a woman exclaims, ‘the man at the box-office was just 
as rude as ever, and there wasn’t a seat to be had, even though the 
announcements said there were.’ . . . ‘I got swell seats for Abe 
Lincoln for next week at the box-office price,’ says the incredulous man. 
“It’s almost too good.’ 

‘It won’t work! It will work! It’s great! It’s lousy! It can work, if 
only .. . ! It can’t work, because . . . ! What's it all about anyway?’ 


The War of the Pasteboards which is being waged in and around 
Broadway’s box-offices these days is essentially the same battle that 
has often been fought in the past, but it differs in two important 
aspects from all previous forays. In the first place, the ticket code, 
which is the storm centre today, was set up by, and within, the industry 
itself, and was not imposed by the Government or by any outside 
agency. In the second place, the minority group of producers, which 
has tried, vainly but valiantly, to combat ticket speculation for years, 
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finds itself backed up this year by the majority which has usually been 
‘agin the regulations’. And the managers — on paper, at least — are 
presenting a 90 percent united front behind the code. 

That sound and fury, confusion and corruption, are dominant motifs 
in the struggle to date, few will deny. No one pretends, either, that 
the ticket code is 100 percent sound or that it is working in anything 
like 100 percent fashion. Everyone admits that the honest broker has 
for many years performed a valuable and necessary service to a theatre 
that has refused to perform that service for itself. The really vital 
point, however, is not whether the code is popular or unpopular, but 
whether the audience is interested enough in any system to make 
theatre tickets cheaper and easier to purchase, to be willing to give its 
support to a plan that has — for technical and legal reasons — the 
best chance of succeeding of any such scheme in the last two decades. 

For years the theatre people who take their profession seriously, as 
an art or a business, have asked: ‘Why should not the theatre’s cus- 
tomers be able to purchase the commodities the theatre has to sell at 
the price the theatre thinks they are worth?’ An individual does not have 
to pay a huge premium for the privilege of getting a berth on the 
Streamliner to Los Angeles or a cabin to Europe on the Normandie. If 
the train or the boat is solidly booked up, it can’t be helped; he has to 
wait his turn until the next accommodation is available; he is not ad- 
vised to sneak around the corner and pay $85 or $100 for a Pullman 
berth worth $30 or $40, and he would not think of paying it if he were 
asked to; he would sit down and write an indignant letter to his 
Congressmen instead. Why then should the same individual be forced 
to pay double or triple the box-office price for a good seat to a show 
which happens to be a standout? And what strange psychological fac- 
tor is it that makes him willing to do so? 

Recognizing the distinction between the reputable broker, whose 
agency is really a clearing house for all theatres, and the gyp, whose 
only interest in theatre tickets is a predatory one, theatre professionals 
believe that any system is bad that panders to the gullible few who 
are willing, and able, to pay the extortionate demands of the scalping 
trade. There is no special reason, they admit, why Mrs. Jones should 
not pay $10 a seat if she is foolish enough to want to, provided that 
money goes to the manager. But the moment that it does not — and 
it never does — the Mrs. Joneses of the world set the price for a// the 
good tickets and before you know it no one can buy them for a hit 
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show without being gouged. Agencies swap tickets with each other, 
back and forth, raising the ante on each transfer. A wily box-office 
man holds all the tickets in his racks for the premiums (‘ice’) his 
favorite brokers will pay, and laughs at a public that expects to find 
tickets at the box-office. The legitimate brokers are obliged to ‘dig’ 
tickets where they can in order to keep in business, or else to gamble on 
the success of a production defore the New York opening, and to buy 
outright all the best seats for eight or ten weeks in advance. In the 
event of such a ‘buy’, the brokers on the inside have a corner on the 
market, if the show is a hit. If it is a flop, they have to sell the tickets 
at a loss. When they have two ‘buys’, one a hit and one a flop (and a 
manager often refuses to let them make a ‘buy’ on a hit unless they 
also make it on his flop), they obviously have to raise the price of 
tickets for the hit in order to make up the losses on the flop. Acting 
in this manner both as retailer and wholesaler, the broker can strongly 
influence the supply and demand, and can even act as arbiter of the 
public taste by refusing to make a ‘buy’ on a worthy show, if, say, 
he happens to be annoyed with the producer. 

These, broadly speaking, are the practices that far-sighted theatre 
people consider detrimental to the best interests of the theatre. Realiz- 
ing that ticket speculation can never be wholly abolished, they still 
see no reason why the retail end of theatre business should not be ad- 
ministered, in the main, in an honest, courteous and efficient way. 
And believing this, they stand solidly behind the code which aims 
to outlaw these machinations so prevalent in the ‘good old days’. 

The two essentials of this code, as it affects the audience, are out- 
lined in all the theatre programs as follows: 

‘At all times when seats are placed on sale, there will be a quantity, 
in no case less than 25 percent of seats in all locations, available for 
the patrons who will come to the box-office. 

‘Certain ticket brokers who can and who, we believe, do render a 
service to the public, have agreed to sell their quota of tickets at 75 
cents advance over box-office price, plus tax. The brokers listed below 
are those that are cooperating with the League of New York Theatres 
in the new plan.’ (There follows a list of twenty-nine brokers.) 

Other important provisions forbid the resale or exchange of tickets 
between brokers at ever-mounting prices; abolish the ‘buy’; and make 
it illegitimate for brokers, producers or theatre owners to deal with 
anyone who has not signed the agreement. The League of New York 
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Theatres agrees to set up, with financial assistance from the brokers, a 
central telephone exchange, connected directly with all the box-offices, 
to facilitate the giving of information to the public and the making 
of reservations by telephone. (It is hoped that this bureau will be es- 
tablished by the middle of November.) And the whole agreement is 
implemented by drastic provisions for its enforcement. 


Only those who have been on the inside of the long struggle to wipe 
out the abuses of the old system can be expected to realize how revo- 
lutionary this comparatively simple document really is. The story be- 
hind its voluntary acceptance by the industry at large would fill several 
volumes if it were told in any detail. But all this complicated structure 
of cause and effect is beside the present point, so far as the audience is 
concerned. Suffice it to say that Actors’ Equity, the most powerful 
union in the theatrical field, refused to sign a basic agreement with the 
managers for 1938-’39 unless the managers consented to include in 
that agreement a sound system of ticket control, which the actors’ or- 
ganization would help to draw up and to police. This move gave the 
minority group among the managers the power to sway the large 
majority that was not much interested in ticket reform; and the ‘Code 
of Industry Regulations for the Sale of Theatre Tickets for Members 
of the League of New York Theatres’ — as it is grandiloquently 
known — became, after long debate, a fait accompli, to remain in effect 
at least until September of next year. 

The code may or may not work. It will almost surely have to be 
remolded in detail, and it may perhaps have to be revised drastically to 
make it easier, in some way, for the good broker to operate and harder 
for the bad one. That is a matter for the managers and the brokers to 
thrash out between themselves. 

What theatregoers have to decide, and that right soon, is whether 
they do or do not want cheap theatre tickets, and, if so, whether they 
are willing to cooperate with the managers to secure them. If they 
want to help, here are a few things they can do; also a few ‘don’ts’: 


ws Report all violations of the code promptly to the League of 
New York Theatres (234 West 44th Street. CHi-4-1400.) 


we If an agency tries to charge more than 75 cents premium for 
an orchestra seat, 50 cents for the balcony, either refuse to pay and 
make a complaint to the League or else demand a receipt. The broker 
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is required, by the code, to give a receipt when it is asked for. 


pe If any broker attempts to sell tickets ‘conspicuously marked 
to identify them as tickets for sale at the box-office only’, do not buy 
them from him. He has purchased them by ‘digging’ at the box- 


office, which is a direct violation of the code. 


pe Tell your broker, if you deal with one, that you will not pay 
more than the legitimate fee at any time. That fee is more than 20 
percent, as it is, on a $3.30 ticket, which is a high service charge for 
any concern. Don’t let the brokers feel that their ‘steady’ clients are 
all ‘suckers’ who will connive with them to violate the code. This ap- 
plies especially to brokers in clubs. 


pe If you try to puchase seats at the box-office and are told that 
there is ‘not a seat to be had’ for the next few weeks, report this to the 
League. With 25 percent of the tickets in all parts of the house held at 
the box-office, it is most unlikely, even with a smash hit, that a// the 
seats should be sold out weeks in advance. 


pe Plan your theatre parties ahead of time. Don’t expect to call 
up at the last minute and get seats in the third-row-centre. If the plan 
works, seats will not be available at the last minute. 


No one loves a sucker more, and no one is quicker to spot one, than 
the ticket scalper plying his trade in a hole-in-the-wall off Broadway. 
If the demand for his services continues — if enough people want to 
play that unpleasant role even though it is no longer obligatory — his 
business will continue to flourish, no matter who says it is illicit or 
what plan of ticket control is in force. It is an unfortunate truth that 
the theatre, as usual, is divided against itself; that many people, 
both within and without the managerial ranks, are opposed to the 
code. The men who drew it up, believe, however, that the interests of 
the business man in the theatre and of the audience are identical, that 
good theatre honestly handled means good business, and more of it. 
Before damning the code with neglect, with faint praise or with strident 
invective, the audience will do well to remember that if this code fails, 
it might be years before another one was drawn up; that before theatre- 
goers had time to catch their breath the ‘good old days’ would be back 
again and they would be able to purchase, with delicious impunity, good 
seats for $10, $15 and $20 right up to curtain time. As the producer 
said: ‘It’s up to the audience now.’ 
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Television Drama 


MARIE SETON 


HE television receiving set appeared almost furtively in a few 

large stores and cinema foyers in London about two years ago. 
Since then it is estimated that some five thousand sets have found their 
way into private houses situated within the fifty-mile radius of Lon- 
don’s highest point, Alexandra Palace, in which the first British tele- 
vision studio is housed. 

Unlike the pioneers of the cinema who invested their own money in 
film production, the British pioneers of television programs are being 
sponsored by the British Broadcasting Corporation, who, most sur- 
prisingly, have made no attempt to graft radio technique onto this 
new medium. Alexandra Palace is technically independent; the pro- 
ducers are allowed to experiment to their hearts’ content. The result 
is a daily program of two and a half hour transmissions, which consist 
of outdoor televisings of the Derby, polo and how to plant vegetables, 
as well as studio productions of cabarets, circus acts, ballet and 
drama. Most programs also include newsreels and cartoon films, the 
movement of which I consider too rapid for successful televising. 

It is still generally unsatisfactory to see television anywhere but 
in a private house, for unless the transmission is under the best con- 
ditions the present imperfections become so irritatingly obvious that 
they obscure the possibilities of the medium itself. On account of 
the nomadic character of shoppers and the excess of light in cinema 
foyers, almost every public viewing is a strain on the eyes and ears. 
At Alexandra Palace it is the general opinion that television, at its 
present stage of development, is intended to be seen at home by a few 
people who can adjust their chairs to suit their individual vision. 
This possibility of adjustment is extremely important since the screen 
is still too small to be comfortably viewed at a greater distance than 
from 4 to 6 feet. Within this range the essential quality of the medium, 
that is, its feeling of intimacy and the sense that the thing seen is 
really happening, is fully impressed upon the spectator. At a greater 
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distance the eye, though it may see the objects on the screen distinctly, 
receives the impression that these small figures are unpleasantly 
artificial, like a world of midgets. 

It is a waste of time to criticize television as though it were an 
established form of art or entertainment comparable to the theatre or 
cinema. Although the experiments in drama alone have been extensive 
and varied, no definite standards have been established by which to 
judge even the work of any particular producer. 


During the last six months over sixty plays have been transmitted 
from Alexandra Palace. This does not include revues and cabarets, 
which are generally popular. A random list of productions suggests 
the variety of plays and styles: Clemence Dane’s Will Shakespeare, 
condensed into the maximum transmitting time for a present program 
which is an hour and three-quarters; Pirandello’s Henry IV with 
Ernest Milton; Eugene O’Neill’s 44, Wilderness!, and Elsie T. Schauf- 
fler’s Parnell. Three other successful televisings were a modern-dress 
version of Fulius Caesar, an adaptation of Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale, 
produced as a mime with the words spoken by an unseen actor, and 
Auden and Isherwood’s play in verse, The Ascent of FO. 

Most of the producers working at Alexandra Palace are young. 
They have come to television from different fields, and independently 
of radio. For instance, Denis Johnston, who recently joined the studio, 
has done most of his best work in connection with the Dublin Gate 
Theatre, while the experimental side of films produced Dallas Bower. 
Another producer, George More O’Farrell, had had experience in both 
theatre and film production; and the mime and puppet theatres were 
the training ground of Stephen Thomas and Jan Bussell. These pro- 
ducers now find themselves faced with certain identical problems no 
matter how their actual styles of production vary. 

Usually four cameras are employed, differently angled. Since the 
producer must, during a second or two before the public receives the 
transmitted picture, select the best of two or possibly three of the 
different camera shots, he must, before rehearsals commence, work 
out carefully each shot of the four cameras employed and put them 
on paper. Since the playing area for a scene is often as small as six 
square feet, and a single movement or gesture outside that range will 
invalidate the transmission, he must see that every move made by the 
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actor is kept within the prescribed lines 
during rehearsal. During the actual trans- 
mission the producer can communicate 
from the ‘bridge’ to the cameramen and 
sound technicians on the studio floor, but 
not to the actors. He is, therefore, virtu- 
ally in the position of a conductor who is 
invisible to the first violinist. For all of 
these reasons he must be adept in making 
rapid decisions. 

One great limitation imposed not only 
on every producer at Alexandra Palace, 
but also on the sole designer, Peter Bax, 
is the lack of space in the studios. There 
are only two studios, both 70 x 30 feet 
with a height of 25 feet. The maximum 
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THE EMPEROR JONES 


The televised version of the O'Neill drama achieved an unusual effect of 
space through the ingenious arrangement made by the producer, Dallas 
Bower. The semicircular forest used as a setting permitted Robert Adams, as 
Jones, to keep rushing straight ahead. The production employed trick pho- 
tography, superimposition and other cinema technique with good results. 








BBC Broadcasting House 


DR. KNOCK 


The Eric Crozier production of Romains’ comedy last 
January drew all its actors, including Alan Webb, 
Honor Bailey and Alice Gachet from the legitimate 
stage. The economy and precision of their movements 
gave the play more clarity than is usual in television 
when a legitimate theatre technique is emploved. 





BBC Broadcasting House 


EVERYMAN 


The masque, a dramatic form in which the speakers 
are not seen, lends itself well to television. The styl- 
ized costumings and gestures used in Stephen Thomas’ 
presentation of Everyman, with Alexander Knox and 
mimes, produced a much clearer impression than 
any so far created by a naturalistic performance. 
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PADDLE STEAMER 


The setting for this cabaret ballet, produced with Frederic Franklin, Bea- 
trice Appleyard, Guy Massey and Vera Zarovna, showed a stylized pleasure 
steamer of 1860. Skilful construction not only gave it an appearance of spa- 
ciousness but enabled all sections to be used for different acts. Most tele- 
vision presentations require about thirty different camera setups. 
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For Dr. Knock, produced by Eric Crozier in January 1938, the 
actors were all drawn from the legitimate theatre and employed a 
theatre technique more successfully than usual in television. For the 
fact that he has no audience but still is facing an invisible audience 
seems to put a great strain upon the stage actor, who is liable to fill the 
small television screen with too many fleeting movements of face and 
hands. The result is a blurred impression. 

The Emperor Jones is another play in a number of short scenes, but 
unlike Dr. Knock the impression of space was greatly increased by an 
ingenious arrangement made by the producer, Dallas Bower. He 
treated the action as continuous so that after Jones entered the forest 
he was continually moving. In order to achieve this effect a semicircu- 
lar set of the forest was constructed around three sides of the studio. 
Two cameras slowly followed the actor, keeping to a semicircular 
movement indicated in the diagram of the camera action reproduced 
on page 880. This method achieved a closely knit performance pre- 
venting any break in the mounting emotional intensity. Bower also 
experimented with trick photography for the appearance of the ap- 
paritions, adopting superimposition and other effects used in the 
cinema, and achieving quite good results. 

Everyman, produced on Good Friday by Stephen Thomas, rep- 
resents yet another type of drama, the masque, in which the speakers 
are not seen. It is a curious fact that this form, adapted as it is from 
plays of mediaeval origin, comes nearest to a perfect television per- 
formance. The ear can attend to the voice, while the eye concentrating 
on the independent action on the screen produces a balanced counter- 
point. The fact that in Everyman the gestures were stylized and that 
symbolic masks were used produced a rhythmic impression much more 
clear and decisive than any so far created by a naturalistic perform- 
ance. Morality plays such as Everyman and The Pardoner’s Tale begin 
to explore the emotional — and also propagandist — quality inherent 
in television. They make one wonder if this medium is not the answer 
to all those theatrical and film theories which have attempted to 
overcome the barrier between the performer and the spectator. Used 
for an actual event — an air raid, for example — the television camera 
would become a terrible instrument to convince an audience not only 
of the reality of something happening elsewhere at the moment they 
see it, but of such abstractions as ‘terror’, ‘duty’, ‘good’ and ‘evil’. 
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Concerning the Author of 
Herod and Mariamne 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


WENTY-FIVE years ago every important theatre in Germany 

included some of Friedrich Hebbel’s tragedies in its repertory, 
with Herod and Mariamne a prime favorite wherever there was an 
actress beautiful, majestic and magnetic enough to master the leading 
part. There were fine roles for actors in Hebbel’s plays, but as material 
for the art of the actress such characters as Mariamne, Agnes Ber- 
nauer, Judith, and the noble Rhodope in Gyges and His Ring were un- 
surpassed. The plays themselves, whether in prose or verse, were 
mighty works. 

Hebbel enjoyed conspicuous success during his lifetime; then for 
more than a generation his plays were neglected. There seemed to be 
little reason for the change and as little for Hebbel’s sudden return 
to popularity early this century. Yet today again the tides have 
turned, and as Katharine Cornell brings back the drama of which 
Hebbel wrote, ‘I shall write a play that will be played everywhere,’ 
the author is hardly more than a name. 

A closer study brings some logic into these shifts of fortune. During 
his lifetime Hebbel’s plays were enjoyed for their powerful situations 
and melodramatic action, and he himself was admired as a great 
dramatic poet. When realism became a theatre fashion, Hebbel was 
outmoded. It was only when that fashion passed, in turn, that he was 
recognized as the first great ‘modern’, the first psychological drama- 
tist, the man who — a generation before Ibsen — had preached the 
right of women to develop and to defend their own personality. 

Someone who, many years ago, discovered with keen personal 
pleasure the wealth of Hebbel’s dramatic gifts of story, character and 
style, wrote of him: 

“We needed somebody first to teach us, as Ibsen did, in terms that 
we could understand, what psychological drama was. We did not under- 
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stand Nora, nor The Master Builder, nor Ghosts, when they came to us, 
any better than Mariamne or Maria, nor did we like them as much. 
But they were not too large, only too strange, for us to grasp. When we 
studied them we found that we could better understand ourselves 
through them, and then — studying ourselves again — we learned to 
know them. We did not like them even then, but we needed them, our 
social organism craved them, they were a part of the spirit of the age, 
the Zeitgeist; and so, in spite of our dislike and our rebellion, our 
society accepted them. 

‘Judith, which was the first of Hebbel’s great tragedies, was pub- 
lished in 1841; Gyges and His Ring in 1856; and between these two 
came all of Hebbel’s important work except the Nibelungen Trilogy 
(1862). 4 Doll’s House appeared in 1879, almost a generation later, 
and yet no doubt we shall always continue to speak of Hebbel as if 
he had followed Ibsen, because that is the way he came to us, because 
that is the way he must, in the nature of things, have come. Ibsen’s 
people are concrete and human and within our ken; Hebbel’s are 
magnificently conceived and universal; Ibsen’s tragic figures are hu- 
man sinners; Hebbel’s — no less human, only grander — are the sins 
themselves.’ 


Perhaps if the world had learned to read Hebbel’s own theories of 
what the artist is, and of what the drama should be, his plays might 
have been understood more readily, for no man helps his readers more; 
no critic or philosopher has understood the needs of the theatre more 
surely; no poet, except perhaps Goethe, worked more directly from 
reason to creation, knew more exactly what he meant to do before he 
did it. In his critical writings Hebbel has given so clearly his account 
of the workings of the artist mind, of the artist’s responsibility toward 
his material and toward society, that the shortest road to an apprecia- 
tion of his work is perhaps not through a lengthening of biographical 
detail but through translating sentences and paragraphs like the 
following — a few only, which may encourage the reading of more: 


“THE CHILD sees in the most profound verse of the Bible only those 
good old friends of his, the six-and-twenty letters of the alphabet 
through which it is expressed.’ 


‘Nature should never create any poets who are not Goethes, for 
therein lurks the devil. Every talent tyrannically demands a life for its 
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unfolding and completion, and the smallest talent presses the hardest. 
Is the reward worth the struggle? The answer to that question can 
drive you mad.’ 

‘In wHaT does simplicity in art consist? Is it really a condition of 
complete dullness, in which an artist knows nothing of himself, or of 
his own activities? That is impossible, for if he does not know or feel 
“this impulse is strong,” “this thought is beautiful,’ why does he 
delineate the one, why hold the other fast?’ 

‘I MUST QUARREL with the widespread obsession that a poet has any- 
thing to give except himself, except his own life process. He can do 
nothing else and it is not necessary that he should, for if he really 
lives, if he is not mean and vain and does not crawl into his own 
demanding ego but allows himself to be permeated by the unseen 
forces always in flux about him, ready to create new forms and ideas, 
he can follow the lead of his spirit contentedly and can be sure that in 
his needs he presents the needs of the world, creates in his own 
fantasies a picture of the future. It is not necessary that he should 
mix personally in fights that are taking place in the streets at the 


moment.’ 

‘Art is concerned with both the inner and the outer life. You might 
even say that it presents both in their purest aspects and their fullest 
capacity. The highest forms of art and its principles are the result of 
the variety of elements which it draws forth out of life and re-creates. 
But life itself always appears in a dual form — as Being and as Be- 
coming — and that art solves its problem most completely that holds 
the two most carefully in the balance. Only so does it guarantee to 
itself a future as well as a present, both of which are important; only 
so can it become what it should become, life within life. For a situation 
that is complete stifles the creative breath without which it cannot 
thrive, and one which is still restlessly embryonic bars out the finished 
form.’ 

‘Drama is a presentation of the life process itself, not only in the 
sense that it shows life in its entire breadth, which epic poetry also 
does, but in that it shows a crisis, in which a free individual .. . 
stands opposed to the whole of mankind, of which he remains a part 


in spite of his great freedom.’ 
‘THE material of drama is made up of stories and characters. . . 
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The handling of characters is of the greatest importance. They must 
under no circumstances appear as complete, as men who have only to 
play out certain situations for whatever external happiness or unhap- 
piness may be in them but who cannot win or lose in their essential 
nature and capacity. This is death to the drama, death before birth. 
Drama achieves life only as it shows us how the individual struggles 
between his personal will and the universal will that modifies and 
changes action — which is the expression of personal freedom — 
through situation — which is the expression of necessity. The most 
perfect drama is achieved when the struggle between Fate and the 
protagonist is duplicated between the protagonist and the characters 
opposed to him, and when every relationship in the play, down to the 
last, unfolds itself in a similar way.’ 


“THE MATERIAL of life is unending but the medium of art has fixed 
limits. Life knows no finality. The thread on which it spins out its 
happenings extends into the infinite. Art, however, must break the 
thread; somehow or other it must be tied and knotted, and this is the 
point that Goethe must have had in mind when he said that all forms 
of art carry something of untruth with them.’ 


“You Ask, in what relationship does drama stand to history, and how 
far must it be historic? I think only so far as it is this by nature, and as 
art may be considered the highest form of historical writing, since it 
cannot present the most magnificent and important life processes 
without recreating as weil the historic crises which called them forth 
or created them.’ 


“THE process of dramatic individualization is best illustrated by 
water. Water is water everywhere, and man is man, but just as water 
takes on a certain mysterious taste from every subsoil through which 
it flows or trickles, so does a man’s history and fate take on something 
peculiar to each time and nation.’ 
“History is for the poet a vehicle for the personification of his prin- 
ciples and ideas, not, conversely, the poet the angel of resurrection for 
history.’ 
‘Lire is like the ocean; individuals are drops of water, but the tragic 
figures are icebergs that must be thawed into the whole again, and 
that tear and rend each other to make this possible. Tragic reconcilia- 
tion always occurs in the interest of the race, not of the individual.’ 
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‘A MAN does not think to completion everything he thinks, or feel 
to the full all that he feels. Life’s expressions have a way of crossing 
and of canceling one another. And this above all must the dramatic 
form accomplish: it must in every case express the whole of a situa- 
tion, all the cross-currents of its various elements, and the turmoil 
which this brings in its wake. From this it follows that the simplicity 
of dialogue which is so highly regarded is often a fault, and complexity 
a duty. It is easy to recognize in the waters that raise the fewest 
bubbles the ones in which least fishes swim.’ 


Air Waves and Sight Lines 
OLIVER LARKIN 


ETWEEN the production of Archibald MacLeish’s The Fall of the 
City as a radio play, and its performance by Smith College 
seniors of ’38 as a dance drama, Austrian anschluss had done its best 
to provide an example of life imitating art; the work of the poet ac- 
quired an almost intolerable timeliness. In the great square of a 
nameless town, the voice of a dead woman announces the theme and 
foretells the catastrophe of the piece: 
The City of masterless men 
Will take a master. 
There will be shouting then: 
Blood after! 

Messengers, racing over the hills, sharpen anxiety to terror as the 
Conqueror marches forward, 

Stands in your mountains .. . 
Soon to descend on you. 

An orator dulls the crowd with counsels of non-resistance; priests 
chant delivery through reliance on the Gods; the General cries too 
late that free men will die fighting: 

There’s nothing in this world worse — 
Empty belly or purse or the 

Pitiful hunger of children — 

Than doing the Strong Man’s will! 

‘Broad as a brass door, heavy of heel on the brick’, the Conqueror 
mounts the pyramid. His armor is empty because the people have 
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invented him, but they lie none the less abjectly submissive as the 
Announcer’s flat voice ends the play: 
The City has fallen. 

Students might have reasoned, had they been less determined upon 
bringing The Fall of the City to fond parents and festive alumnae whose 
Commencement taste is for Shakespeare, that a play so skilfully 
devised for a medium in which ‘only the ear is engaged’, must inevi- 
tably suffer the stage defects of its radio virtues. To match the poet’s 
words with action, and give three dimensions to gesture, spaces and 
moods which the broadcast had left to the mind’s eye and the lis- 
tener’s imagination, demanded both tact and audacity. 





For the Smith College production of Archibald MacLeish’s The Fall of the 
City the ‘ Tudor indiscretions of collegiate architecture had somehow to be 
suppressed, and a cramped stage space pushed forward into the audience.’ 


The experiment was in the main a success for the audience and for 
MacLeish, who gave it his blessing from the start, and in the final 
days of preparation his helpful presence. When it was over and post- 
mortems were in order, one had material for comparing the expressive 
range and dramatic possibilities of radio with those of the stage. One 
could ask, what can one medium accomplish that is denied to the 
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other? And for the sake of the author, what virtues and what weak- 
nesses in the work itself were made manifest when his thought im- 
pinged on two senses, not one? 

Perhaps the most clear-cut advantage of radio broadcast over that 
collaboration of many minds and many materials whose sum is a stage 
production, is the radio’s freedom from distractions. Try as we may, 
the integration, upon the psychological level, of spoken thought and 
the material, objective scene in which thoughts are spoken, is never 
as continuous, never as intimate, never as subtle as one could wish it 
to be. Not all the talents of Craig or of Appia could do more than 
crudely approximate the feeling of the great plaza where ‘there are 
birds circling’, where the ‘heat is harsh’ and the light ‘dazes the air 
as the clang of a gong does’, the ‘houses blind with the blank sun on 
them’, priests standing ‘in the thick of the smoke by the stone of the 
victims’, smoke filling the valleys like thunderheads at the Con- 
queror’s approach, the madness when 

They’re throwing their arms away: their bows are in bonfires 

The plaza is littered with torn plumes: spear-handles . . . 
In the absence of visual discrepancies, the broadcast play more di- 
rectly and more purely reaches the mind. With tense finality its action 
leaps to life, keeps force undiminished, and rushes with quick cumu- 
lation toward its climax. 

Some advantages also are possessed by the radio when crowds must 
be played off against persons. Once on the stage of a theatre, a crowd 
exists in its own right and achieves a stubborn corporeality which pre- 
vents its being mere background for individuals. Even directed by a 
master, it only too often becomes either over-assertive or ungainly 
and colorless, a group at cross-purpose with itself rather than a mass 
swayed by mass-passions. In the radio play, hero and mob can be set 
off one against another by nicely adjusted contrasts of focus. The 
General whose words lash the people, the Orator who persuades them 
into false security, can sharply be placed in the listener’s foreground 
while the anonymous townspeople can be felt moving in a second plane 
of mental distance. Few stage crowds could attain the supple conti- 
nuity of 

Now they are rising: 
Now the whole plaza is rising . . . 


or adequately translate 
They whirl from the streets like 
Wild leaves on a wind... . 
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or fill out the poet’s 


Other’s are following . . . five, ten... 
Hundreds are following . . . crowding the stairway . . . 

In radio, furthermore, the notorious discrepancy between what a 
man thinks and what he looks like — the basis for Tolstoi’s onslaught 
upon the too-too-solid flesh of Wagner’s heroes — disappears. 
There need be no compromise between actor and role, no faulty 
approximation, in a medium which creates in our minds, to suit what 
is said, an image of him who says it. 

Dramatic literature has masterpieces in which the supernatural 
acts upon the real — Puck puts a girdle round about the earth in 
forty minutes, monsters are perceived by mortals, and the emotions 
of common man twist reality out of all semblance to itself. Such 
moments were the most successful ones in the broadcast version of 
The Fall of the City, where the voice of a dead woman could speak 
from the tomb, whereas in the theatre at Smith she had to speak 
from the back of the balcony. As broadcast, the Conqueror was the 
fantastic construction of men’s fear, 

Waylaying and night-lying . . . 

Slanting and sprinting, 

Hinting and shadowing. 
He could ‘march with rattle of steel’, could ‘trample his own shadow’ 
and still be no one at all when his visor was opened. On the stage, he 
is obviously an actor in armor, as insistently human, as substantial 
at the moment of unmasking, as when he appears at the town gates. 

The stage playwright sets in movement his actors, puts words in 
their mouths and hopes we shall catch their significance. Such 
radio productions as The Fail] have at all times the Announcer to 
intervene on the author’s behalf, point the moral, underscore here and 
there, make sure that our minds keep step with his mind. 

Finally ‘universality’, in the sense of a wide range of applicability 
of what is suggested, can be more simply achieved in a medium where 
we are not visually pinned down to a period, a race, a place or a 
moment in history, and in which there is nothing to prevent our 
establishing an infinite number of analogies between east and west, 
past and present. 

The balance sheet, having recorded the new form’s advantages, 
notes that neither plot nor motive in The Fall of the City is complex, 
and concludes that the piece had to be compact and of rapid develop- 
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ment because of the nature of broadcast. The play of digression, of 
many-sided personalities, of plot within plot, of characters slowly 
ripening to great richness and substance, would still seem to belong 
to the theatre. Orson Welles’ recent condensations of plays for the 
radio were successful in the degree to which they approached anec- 
dote, monologue or melodrama. In The Fall, as in Panic, MacLeish 
begins on what Ashley Dukes called ‘a note of tension that is nor- 
mally produced by a series of understood and related happenings’. 

If radio is at its best with scenes in which only one or a few per- 
sons carry the drama, it cannot spread dramatic importance through- 
out a larger cast without risking obscurity. The stage can deal better 
with simultaneous doings on various parts of the stage, because they 
must be seen to be intelligible. In the dance drama of The Fall, that 
scene where MacLeish had priests, crowd, sacrificial maiden, general 
and cabinet ministers all working and all important at once, came off 
better than its counterpart on the air, most of which had to be 
described by the Announcer. 

So much, indeed, of what the people in a broadcast play feel has 
to be relayed to us by a third person, that this means of the play- 
wright to control us becomes of questionable value. In a scene, for 
example, in which a messenger tells a long tale of the Conqueror’s 
progress, we must wait for its end before knowing his listeners’ reac- 
tion. In the theatre, however, both tale and response go forward 
together and are mutually intensified. And those moments when 
speech breaks down and physical action becomes all-important, must 
lose something in radio because they come to us indirectly and be- 
latedly. Tartuffe slides his hand toward Elmire’s knee; Hedwig 
creeps into the garret with a pistol; Irina fidgets while Nina speaks 
the lines Treplev has written; these crucial gestures lose a dimension 
when they have to be described to us, no matter how brilliantly. 

Even ‘universality’ has its shortcomings. A Conqueror who is 
imagined, not seen, can become each man’s idea of what Conquerors 
are, in and out of the newspapers; on the other hand, he can as easily 
fail to become any Conqueror at all, can die of his own bloodlessness 
before he has become a convincing symbol. A playwright concerned 
with the relevance of his play to our time will feel this a crippling 
disadvantage. 

Aside then from such ‘radiogenic’ pieces as those described re- 
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cently in these pages by Val Gielgud, the radio play which competes 


with the stage play loses more points than it wins. It achieves a 
vividness and a purity of revelation at the peril of brittleness. It 
plunges its characters from the middle of things into a denouement 
that leaves us breathless, excited, but often less deeply moved than 
the slower and more gradually assimilable stage action. Exquisite in 
bringing us the unearthly, the subjective, things imagined or felt, its 
range falls short of great characterization or great tragedy. And its 
danger for the listener, as for the poet, lies in its encouragement of 
over-simplification. 

Perhaps it was because, in the earlier broadcast production of 
The Fall, MacLeish had so splendidly turned limitations into, achieve- 
ments, that the stage version seemed less successful. The latter re- 
vealed certain weaknesses in the play itself which, whether due to 
the demands of the radio medium or inherent in the poet’s approach 
to his subject, are none the less weaknesses. 

MacLeish said at Smith that the mob was the hero of his play. 
Seen on the stage in sharp focus, this mob seemed less than heroic. 
Observe what these people do: before the piece is five minutes old, 
they accept their eventual enslavement by the Conqueror as fore- 
ordained, inescapable. From that moment no thought for long grips 
them, no mind of their own breaks into the alternation of child- 
gaiety and child-panic. The author denies them even the degree of 
nobility which lies in passive resistance. Too late they are warned by 
the General that 

the free will fight for their freedom. . . 
but they do not fight. As they cower before the Conqueror, MacLeish 
finds one last word of ignominy for them: 

The people invent their oppressors 
for the not too heroic reason that they prefer to be un-free. Is this 
profound poetic revelation of character? Or is it merely neat literary 
paradox? This magnificent study of primitive men bowing to the 
mythological creature they have invented out of their fear of storm 
and disease, their ignorance of weather and tide; to what extent can 
we accept it as modern man’s struggle against man for freedom? 
Other men in other times conceived fate as inescapable, and believed 
that the outcome of man’s conflicts was recorded before they began. 
For moderns, History writes one line of one page at a time. Poets from 
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the Greeks to O’Neill have set man a-struggle with forces which 
finally defeat him, but the substance of tragedy is quite as much in 
the struggle as in the defeat. A battle that is over before it begins 
would seem slender material for drama, which can find more heroic 
deaths than the death of a rat in a trap. 

A disembodied victor strides over the hill-tops from places un- 
known, with unexplained triumphs behind him, inevitable capitula- 
tion before him; a suit of armor with no man inside it, therefore 
clearly a menace which has no existence beyond the imaginations of 
superstitious people. Perhaps, during the last months, our minds 
have become too crowded with images of flesh-and-blood townsmen 
being blown to bits by quite substantial Conquerors, to be impressed 
by the brittle abstraction before whom MacLeish’s city falls — an 
oppressor invented not so much by people, one feels, as by the poet 
himself, The manner of the fall is poetic, but there is more poetry than 
truth in it. Not in this way, one insists, do dictatorships come to free 
peoples. One hopes MacLeish will some day create a play which, 
although it may close with catastrophe, will not begin by assuming 
that nothing can be done to prevent it; which, although it may begin 
with a threat, will not end by declaring the threat was a bogey; 
which will dramatize not only man’s fears, his credulity, his tragic 
mistakes, but also those qualities of courage, of wisdom and of 
strength which are the reason why cities need not fall. 
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THE FALL OF THE CITY 


Archibald MacLeish’s radio play was presented as a dance drama at Smith 
College this year in a setting designed by Oliver Larkin and with lighting 
arranged by Lucy Swift. Edith Burnett, Director of the Dance Group, and 
John McDowell of the Spoken English Department had charge of the pro- 
duction. The enthusiasm which college theatres show in interpreting The 
Fall of the City in various stage forms is evinced by announcements of other 
successful presentations at Iowa and Winona State Teachers Colleges. 
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THREE CITIES 


Maurice Schwartz and the Yiddish Art Theatre have turned Sholom Asch’s 
great epic of the Russian Revolution into a drama that, through its sin- 
cerity and artistry, masters the somewhat over-size proportions of its ma- 
terial. In and out of twenty-five scenes one follows the fortunes of young 
Zachary from the day he abandons a bourgeois home in Petrograd to the 
time when, ill in the arms of his father, he has a feverish vision of man’s eager 
quest for peace and Lenin’s reassuring words. Mr. Schwartz has directed 
the production in an appropriately Russian manner with plenty of pictorial 
effects, and some of Sholom Secunda’s musical interludes linger in the mem- 
ory. Chief laurels go to Samuel Leve, who has devised on a revolving 
stage a procession of beautiful settings that unify the play’s episodes. 























The Hindu Dance 


NIRMAL A. DAS 





esa ten thousand years ago a handful of people lived in 
Central Asia. Legend says that one morning they decided to 
explore unknown lands. Some walked East, others West. Those who 
came East were trapped by the cruel crags, now known as the Hindu 
Kush Mountains, which they climbed until they came upon India and 
called it Arya-varta, the land of the Aryas, noblemen. 

There were tall banyan trees swinging, palm trees swaying, rivers 
rushing in rhythm to the sea, and far clouds hastening to the snow 
crests of Himachal (the Himalayas). To the tune of those battling 
clouds man and maid, nomad and native, bird and beast, danced in 
joy. Thus the dance began. 

But one night, legend says again, lightning rent the sky and the 
first earthquake made the rivers rise. The Aryas believed that beyond 
the Himalayas lived sinister beings who played havoc with human 
destiny. In fear they danced a dance of prayer — for mercy. 

Later, they discovered that the sinister beings were really lesser 
gods, each representing a principle or law of Nature, and each obeying 
the God of all gods — the fountain of eternal bliss. So dance became 
an act of loving worship. 

With joy the Aryas began to create as many dances as there were 
gods, although there were three hundred and thirty million Deoas 
(gods) and Devis (goddesses), each representing a principle in Na- 
ture. Their experiments with rhythm indicated that music was re- 
quired to inspire the dancer and to mark the ‘measure’. Music was 
already highly formalized. There were six Ragas (scales) for six 
seasons and thirty Raginis (sub-scales) in tune with the psychic moods 
of the earth as she went round the sun in a year. What was needed was 
a technique of the dance. 

It was not long before Saint Bharata, the author of Natya Shastra, 
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announced that Dance must have: rhythm; grace; harmonized 
rhythms of beauty through the blending of grace and rhythm; drama 
— built up by Mudra (gesture) and Abhinaya (pantomime) — woven 
in rhythm and sustained in grace. 

A dancer of the Bharata school was never encouraged to swing his 
arms, twist his fingers or bend his head simply because it gave him 
emotional] pleasure. He could not move a limb without knowing what 
each movement (Mudra) meant. Technique was definitely rooted in 
symbolism. Not self-expression but the portrayal of something outside 
himself was the goal. 

Our forebears created Mudras by accentuating the gestures of 
everyday life. To understand this, try to visualize what you yourself 
did, how you acted, when you were in love. Assuming that the man 
you loved were approaching you, what was your immediate reaction? 
Being bashful, you tried to avoid him, at least pretended to do so. 
Then you looked at him with averted eyes. And yet you were not 
flirting, because you were happy to see him. ‘After the four eyes met’, 
you bent your head away from him, but your eyes turned up and 
towards him in a beautifully arched curve. (This is true of Hindu girls.) 

Therefore, in the language of the Mudras, when a dancer moved his 
head along the shoulder line and across the neck from side to side (as 
though the neck were thrown out of joint), combined with a flicker of 
the eyebrows, it portrayed love. When the same neck-movement was 
blended with a forward motion of the head, minus the eye gesture, 
it meant a bird. Try to visualize the ‘gay neck’ of a dove in the act of 
picking up food, and you will realize how cleverly this particular 
Mudra has been designed. 

There are differences between a steady and a moving Mudra. Rest 
your middle and ring fingers on your thumb. Keep your little and index 
fingers erect, and you have an animal. Hold the pose and move the 
entire picture backward and forward around your wrist. This moving 
Mudra denotes a deer. 


The main purpose of dance was to provide spiritual entertainment 
for the unseen gods. That is why, according to Bharata, a dancer was 
allowed only to thank his audience for having joined him in prayer. 
This was done simply by standing before the congregation with folded 
palms. But he could never bend his head or body, like an entertainer 
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bowing to his admirers. Harnessed by such rigid laws, dance flourished 
for thousands of years under the sole guidance of the Kathak Brah- 
mins in the North and the Brahmacharya Brahmins in the South, of 
the Vindhya Hills. 

The birth of Lord Buddha in 550 B.c. marked the beginning of a 
new history. During the reign of the Buddhist kings, the ruler and 
the ruled believed that Nirvana was to be found in the middle path 
of virtue. This radiant faith was reflected in the frescoes of rock-caves 
and in the temples that shot up to the sky with every new dawn. In 
this festival of life, the followers of Buddha danced Arati, an in- 
vocation. 

But when Buddhism entered Mongolian and Indo-Mongolian 
countries, dance took a different form. For instance, in Tibet, where 
the landscape was angular, bold, cruel and craggy, dance became a 
series of angular and grotesque movements. The soft glides became 
fantastic leaps. In Tibet the ‘mountains danced’ but the ‘tree and 
the rivers were not there to clap their hands’. 

In the wake of Moslem invasions which began about seven hun- 
dred years ago, the name Arya-varta was changed to Hindustan. 
The Arya dance became known as the Hindu dance, and when the 
Moslems decided to settle in, and rule, India, they accepted Hindu 
art as their own, and earned the right to improve upon it. Strange as 
it may sound, Hindu musical instruments evolved more in three 
hundred Moslem years than they had in ten thousand years before. 
In gratitude, and for the first time, Kathak Brahmins of the North 
innovated dances to entertain not the unseen gods but the Nawabs 
and Sultans. One of these dances is now known as Nautch in the 
Western world. 

With the crumbling of the Mogul empire in the year 1757, dance 
ceased to be an element of education. In the North it became sole- 
ly a monopoly of the courtezans. In the South, the Brahmacharya 
Brahmins managed to preserve the Bharata technique only in the 
temple dances. The days were gone when every villager knew the 
meaning of every Mudra so as to understand a dance. 

If a foreigner touring through India were to ask where he could 
see the different types of dancing as they are done today, our first 
advice would be to learn to divide India into two parts, the North and 
the South. It is true that we have nothing like the Mason-Dixon Line, 
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but we do have an invisible line of traditional difference. Having ac- 
quainted himself with this fact, he can easily follow these landmarks: 

Nautch Dance is seen in the legitimate theatres and on the street 
corners of almost every city in the North. The accompanist to the 
street dancer, who is invariably a woman, is usually a man with a 
henna-dyed beard. He plays a fretless bow instrument called Saringi, 
the bottom of which is tied to his waist. 

The Devil Dance of Northern technique is found in Nepal, hidden 
in the heart of the Himalayas. 

In the courts of the Maharajas and the Nawabs in the North are 
seen interpretive dances — highly individualized — a sharp departure 
from the old Bharata technique. 

The dances of Manipuri technique are seen in the city of Manipur 
(North), the cradle of the famous polo game. 

In Trichour and in Irin Jalakadu (British Cochin, South) one 
can see male temple dances in the courtyards and the amphitheatres 
of the temples, both portraying the ancient Arya technique. (There 
are five schools of Hindu dance in the South: Kodiyatam — male, 
Dasiattam and Mohiniattam — female, Bharata Natyam and Katha- 
kali.) 

In Tanjore (South) one can see both the male and the female 
dances of the Bharata school. 

The Devil Dance of Malabar (South) is modeled upon the Candy 
school of Ceylon. 

Ottam-Thullal-Nattam, the folk dance of the South, is done by 
itinerant dancers at festivities or at the end of the seasons. The folk 
dance of the North varies from one province to another. 

In the South, our tourist friend should make it a point to see the 
Kodiyatam technique which allows arm movements only within the 
limits of outstretched elbows, yet manages to create interesting re- 
sults. To see anything besides the religious dances he should seek the 
artists of the Kathakali school. 

In the Hindu dance, all over India, both male and female dancers 
use Noopoors (anklets made of jingle-bells) commonly known as 
Ghoongree. In the South, the footwork is intended only to keep the 
rhythm, but in the North it is sometimes used for ornament. The 
dance floor is covered uniformly with some soft, colored powder. 
The dancer appears. The dance begins. Anklets ring. The audience 
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admires the denouement of the dance-drama. The dancer leaves. 
But lo and behold, there is a pattern of a beautiful temple-dome on 
the floor! . 

Dance costumes may be described thus: Head-dresses are usually 
inspired by the domes of temples, especially in religious numbers. A 
head-dress with peacock feather design is supposed to signify Krishna, 
the legendary preserver of the world. A head-dress with a serpent’s 
head is meant to denote Shiva, the mythical god of destruction. Cos- 
tumes worn on the body vary according to the province, the period in 
history in which the dance is laid, and the theme. Arm-bands with 
tassels are purely ornamental, though their origin could be traced to 
amulets. 

In any dance the most essential instrument is Tab/a, which con- 
sists of a pair of finger-drums, one used for marking the measure while 
the other brings out the sub-beats. Many other forms of drums may 
be, and are, used to accompany the Tabla. For melodies, any and all 
forms of reed, bow or plectrum instruments may be used. 

The mood and the color-tone of the melody must always be in 
tune with the mood of the dance. For instance, in the Raga of Hin- 
dole the time used is early dawn, the season is Spring and the senti- 
ment is Love. Therefore, a dance of love enacted in the dawn in 
Spring must use only Hindole Raga. The pattern of timing, be it 
4-4-4-4; 4-4-2-2; 2-I-2-4; 3-4-3-4, depends on the emotional tempo of 
the dance. The orchestra also synchronizes with the emotional pitch 
of the dancer. For instance, if at a high climax the dancer comes to an 
abrupt and electric halt, the orchestra does the same, accentuated 
by open drum beats. 

It is the opinion of the great masters that the proper age to begin 
to learn dancing is ten, that the minimum time required to get a 
working knowledge of the technique is two years, and that the time 
needed for marshaling the mind has no limit. Just what part mind 
plays in Hindu dance is not difficult to explain. The theme of a dance is 
usually illustrated by the dance-drama, which in its turn depends on 
rhythm, grace and Mudra. Of these attributes, the theme, the dance- 
drama, the pattern of the rhythm and the Mudras are more or less 
specific, defined and unalterable. Two dancers of the same school 
portraying the same dance do exactly the same things. All that a 
dancer has at his or her command in the way of individualizing the 
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dance is grace. The sooner the mind begins to understand what grace 
really is, the nearer he is toward creative art, for grace is the uncon- 
trollable expression, in the human body, of an immediate response to 
beauty. 

According to Hindu cosmogony, the hidden beauty of nature has 
only one name — spirituality. And the expression of spirituality in 
the human body is grace. But it is not in a day that a man is likely to 
feel and respond to spirituality. Time is required for marshaling a 
mind that hungers toward spirituality. In order to become a star on 
the stage, one must let the starlight flow through his body. Those 
who have seen Shan-Kar’s performance know that it makes little 
difference what Shan-Kar dances as long as he is on the stage, for his 
appearance breathes an electric joy and a radiant peace. 


At the beginning of the twentieth century Rabindranath Tagore 
was a famous poet, playwright, musician and short-story writer. In 
1912 he received the Nobel Prize for poetry. But that did not satisfy 
him. He saw that India had forgotten to dance with joy. Only sen- 
suous gyrations could be seen in the shadowed corners of large cities. 
The dance was dead. 

Undaunted, Tagore wrote and produced musical plays with dance. 
In some of them he himself danced, hoping for years that the people 
of India would come to look upon dance as an element of art, if not 
education. Just when Tagore was about to lose faith in his adventure, 
Anna Pavlova, in London, dreamed a strange dream — she must 
dance the legendary romance of Radha and Krishna before she died. 
But where to find a Hindu dance teacher? Where was her partner? 
Some one told her that a young Indian, studying painting under Sir 
William Rothenstein, knew something about the dance of India. His 
name was Uday Shan-Kar. Pavlova went to Sir William, looked at 
Shan-Kar and declared that God gave a body like Shan-Kar’s only toa 
dancer. The young Hindu must be her partner and teacher. Sir Wil- 
liam and Madame Pavlova crossed swords. Pavlova won, and before 
Jong the whole world was talking about the Ajanta and the Radha- 
Krishna dances. 

In 1924, while appearing in New York with Pavlova, Shan-Kar re- 
solved to build up a troupe composed of genuine dancers, musicians, 
costumes and music of India. After years of heart-breaking struggle 
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RAM GOPAL, who recently completed a brilliant world tour in his twenty- 
second year, dreams of establishing a school of temple dances in Malabar. 





Pressburger — Courtesy Cameo Theatre 





DANTON, a German film biography of the French patriot made some time 
ago, finally brings New York a sample of the excellent acting to be expected 
from Fritz Kortner when he appears on Broadway with Katharine Cornell 
in Herod and Mariamne. Kortner interprets the leader of the French Revolu- 
tion as a generous champion of popular freedom whose taste for aristocratic 
riding whips and fine costumes is made an excuse for victimization by jealous 
rivals. Harsh-faced, bespectacled Robespierre is shown with unflattering 
characteristics so like those associated with current dictators that it is not 
surprising the film passed quickly under the Nazi ban. Grand I/lusion, an- 
other picture with a message, also has joined the list of verboten movies, and 
director Jean Renoir writes of the decree: ‘Because I am a pacifist I made 
Grand Illusion. . . . | wanted a German who saw my film to say to himself, 
“These Frenchmen are nice people. They eat, they drink, just as we do. 
Like us, they require love — and above all friendship.” That is what the 
French people who saw the picture said about the Germans. But, unfor- 
tunately, the Germans are not permitted to see my film.’ 
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FILMS IN THE COURTS 


he presented his dance-drama to the world with Simkie as his partner. 
It was drama without words, entertainment without vulgarity, ecstasy 
without sensuality. Today, after ten years of public recitals, Shan-Kar 
is building a dance school in India. And young Ram Gopal, completing 
his world tour in his twenty-second year, has dreamed of establishing 
a school of temple dances in Malabar in Southern India. Tagore’s 
dream has been fulfilled. 

Shan-Kar is dancing. Ram Gopal is dancing. Simkie is dancing. And 
Tagore is dancing. Shan-Kar is ringing out in every footfall that 
spirituality is the dance of universal compassion. Ram Gopal is danc- 
ing the dance of ‘eternal restlessness, thirsty for the far’. Simkie is 
shedding moonbeams of grace as though the goddess Saraswati has 
come down to play with mortals. And Tagore is dancing to the tune 
of the ancient song of India — ‘There is no death. Life rushes on to 
eternal life. And the face of the dawn is Bliss!’ 


Films in the Courts 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


HE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT has recently published one of the 

best histories of the motion picture industry. The author, better 
known for his exposure of a folklore which has grown up about capi- 
talism, is the Assistant Attorney General, Thurman Arnold. The 
document is the Government’s Bill of Complaint against eight major. 
motion picture producer-distributors for violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. 

In 1918 Adolph Zukor, whose Famous Players Company was a 
dominating influence in the production industry, published a state- 
ment in Variety to the effect that ‘the evil of producing and exhibiting 
coalitions is one of the gravest perils that has ever confronted the 
motion picture industry. . . . The moment exhibitors limit the mar- 
ket of producers, or the producers limit the buying opportunities of 
the exhibitor, the business is retarded and its growth stunted.’ Mr. 
Zukor was right, as he proved a year later by going heavily into the 
field of exhibition. Then began the growth of monopolistic control of 
both the buying and selling ends of the market, with discriminations 
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against the independent producers and exhibitors, and a pooling of 
resources among the major companies which, combined, have fur- 
nished forth the materials of an excellent case for the government and 
an excellent description of the industry by Mr. Arnold. 

The Bill of Complaint begins (after the usual legal formulas) with 
a brief history of the motion picture from the time, in 1640, when 
Athanasius Kircher invented the stereopticon. The story of tech- 
nological development moves apace with an account of production, 
distribution and exhibition mechanisms and the rise of the major 
production-exhibition corporations. Descriptions of practices in re- 
straint of trade fill a large part of the document: Block Booking, 
‘whereby . . . independent exhibitors are compelled to take blocks 
or groups of pictures in order to obtain any of them’ ; Forcing, ‘whereby 
the independent exhibitor is compelled to license and pay for short 
subjects and news reels in order to produce desired feature photo- 
plays’; Arbitrary Designation of Play Dates; Arbitrary, Unconscion- 
able and Discriminatory Film Rentals; Score Charges, which are still 
imposed on independent exhibitors although they are a relic of the 
time when sound came from a record rented with the film. These are 
some of the ways in which the defendant companies have exercised a 
virtual monopoly, forcing out independent producers and exhibitors 
alike. 

It is interesting to notice that despite the obvious malignancies 
attacked by the Government’s case, not all these ‘unfair trade prac- 
tices’ have been adverse to the interests of the public. One of the 
chief complaints is against the custom among the major companies 
‘whereby the various stars, featured players, directors and other 
technicians . . . under contract to the various defendant producers 
are made available . . . to another or others of the defendant pro- 
ducers.’ This is frowned upon as Poo/ing. If the quality of the product 
were considered, however, it seems that the government, instead of 
attempting to enjoin this practice, might rather order it generalized 
throughout the industry. 

Another point where ‘Public Interest’ and the interests of the 
public seem to diverge appears in the charge that ‘In exhibition con- 
tracts with independent exhibitors . . . provisions often are insisted 
upon by the major companies. . . . Whereby said exhibitors are 
prevented from playing . . . feature films covered by said contracts 
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as a part of double-feature programs. Such prohibitions are not insisted 
upon in the contracts of the defendants herein with each other.’ In 
the name of fair trade, the Government would have the double- 
feature permitted in all theatres. Yet to fulfil the demands of exhib- 
itors using the double-feature more films are now being used up than 
the industry can produce with any regard for quality. And parts of 
the American public have already shown a preference for the less 
tedious single-feature program. 

There is even evidence that the frequently attacked practice of 
Block Booking is not an unmixed evil. An exhibitor could never hope 
to examine all available films before deciding on his schedule. He 
would find, therefore, even with the law to insure him his freedom of 
choice, that because of his own limitations his selection of pictures 
would not be his own, but one imposed upon him by someone else. 

The Bill of Complaint is set forth in 227 neatly numbered para- 
graphs and capped by a PRAYER, in terms more legal than religious, 
that theatre ownership be divorced from production and the unfair 
practices stopped. Although the case has yet to be finally decided in 
the courts, this analysis has had its effect on the industry. Members 
of the trade have suggested that at best the government will succeed 
only in forcing the companies to revamp trade practices so that 
they can be carried on within the law. At any rate, marketing 
processes already show signs of being revised in many of their 
aspects; and the influence on motion picture production, although less 
concrete, is equally evident. With a million dollar campaign under 
way to publicize the optimistic slogan that ‘motion pictures are your 
best entertainment’, producers are making serious attempts to put 
forth films good enough to prove the point. The Government has had 
the cooperation of several seasons of poor box-office receipts in at- 
taining this chastening result. 
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for Gods sake ! Bill ! TON: SQUIRE 
An impression of Bill Sikes and 
Nancy — From The Actor in Dickens, 
by Van Amerongen, Appleton-Century. 

HORTLY before Christmas, 1844, Charles Dickens, successful author 
sy and disappointed actor, rushed back to London from Switzerland 
with a new manuscript and an idea. He gathered his friends together, 
mussed his hair into a poetic disarray and proceeded to act out The 
Chimes in a kind of one-man stage production. He soon had Macready, 
star of the London theatre, ‘undisguisedly sobbing and crying on the 
sofa’. Even stony-faced Carlyle was ‘visibly moved’. After several 
more readings, all of them equally effective, he was off again to the 
Continent, satisfied that he had finally found a way of uniting the two 
professions between which he had never been quite able to choose. 

From childhood Dickens had the theatre in his blood. His father, 
like Mr. Micawber, had a flair for high talk and pose, and his mother 
could make her family drench itself in tears whenever she narrated a 
neighborhood misfortune. Little Charles learned early how delightful 
it was to be hoisted onto a table to amuse guests with impersonations 
and comic songs that went on forever, and visits to Macbeth and 
Richard III broadened his scope considerably. At sixteen he, like 
Shelley, began a grim Romantic tragedy about an Oriental sovereign 
entangled in love and violent death; but he soon reacted with proper 
sophistication by burlesquing Shakespeare in The O’ Thello, which was 
performed, with real scenery and playbills, by all the Dickens clan 
except the mother. 

During the dark years at Warren’s shoe-blacking factory and an 
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assortment of cheap schools young Dickens was able to keep his chin 
up by imagining that he was not Charles Dickens at all, but Tom 
Jones or Roderick Random thrust into some new predicament. This 
ability to assume the personality of other people never left him and 
accounted for much of his literary genius. Later, as a dapper and 
rather snobbish blade about London, his yen for the theatre became 
the most important thing in his life. He was off to the play every 
night, dabbled in the amateur performances along the Strand and 
Gray’s Inn Lane, and, as he put it, ‘practised immensely (even such 
things as walking in and out, and sitting down in a chair) often from 
five, six hours a day.’ His profession was decided; he would be an 
actor. After memorizing some of Charles Mathews’ funniest roles, he 
wangled an audition out of the Covent Garden manager and the 
younger Kemble. Fortunately for literature, he was taken ill the day 
of the appointment and, before another could be arranged, got a job 
as a parliamentary reporter. 

Dickens’ interest in the theatre did not end here. In fact it had 
scarcely begun. While Pickwick was being published he played a part 
‘successfully’ in The Strange Gentleman, a frothy little farce he had 
just written for the St. James’ Theatre; and, during the completion 
of Nicholas Nickleby, acted with a second-rate stock company in 
Portsmouth. There is even a tradition that he joined the Davenport 
Players and immortalized them in his chapters about a delightful but 
slightly dizzy acting family, the Vincent Crummles. 

Dickens’ real stage debut was made in America at the time of his 
first visit here. Learning that the officers of his host’s regiment in 
Montreal were planning theatricals, he hastened to take charge of 
everything from costuming and stage managing to acting the most 
attractive roles. He ordered wigs from New York, painted scenery, 
made rules for everybody and covered himself with glory as Snobbing- 
ton in Past Two O'Clock in the Morning, one of Mathews’ favorite 
parts. Encouraged by this auspicious beginning, he got together, on 
his return to England, a band of actors that came to be known as The 
Splendid Strollers. For five years they gave performances now and 
then in London and other cities for the benefit of Leigh Hunt, John 
Poole and any convenient hospital or orphanage that seemed to be 
running out of money. Edward Bulwer, too, had a hand in the under- 
taking and contributed many a neat prologue and epilogue. The Stroll- 
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ers had two war-horses that they used continually, Every Man in His 
Humour and Merry Wives of Windsor. In the former Dickens, as 
Bobadil the arch braggart, reached the peak of his acting career. 
Leigh Hunt saw in his performance ‘a spirit of intellectual apprehen- 
sion beyond anything the existing stage has shown’, but then Hunt 
often got money out of the production. More reliable are the words of 
a stage carpenter who said, ‘Ah, Sir, it’s a universal observation in the 
profession, Sir, that it was a great loss to the public when you took to 
writing books.’ 

In 1850 Dickens and Bulwer, distinguished men of letters, founded 
with the assistance of Wilkie Collins and John Tenniel a Guild of 
Literature and Art for the commendable purpose of presenting plays 
to supply impoverished authors with funds. The first production, 
Not So Bad as We Seem, written by Bulwer with a special role for 
Dickens and performed before the Queen, turned out to have too 
optimistic a title, and the event was saved from disaster only by a 
farce Dickens and a friend had quickly composed to pad out the bill. 
The second play, Used Up, went better, since Dickens had a chance of 
reviving a part in which he had often admired Mathews. Two serio- 
sentimental dramas by Wilkie Collins followed, still with Dickens in 
the lead; and then the praiseworthy undertaking folded up in the 
correct theatrical manner. 

After that, Dickens did not appear any more on the regular stage. 
He joined with his children in a few parlor dramas at Gadshill, but he 
preferred to carry out the discovery he had made while reading The 
Chimes and The Carol more than a decade before. He would be a 
theatre all to himself, and one that would make money. On the stage 
he had never been able to resist gagging and dialogue alterations, and 
was at his best when he could act two or three, or even five, roles in the 
same play. So, in 1858, he began the series of readings from his own 
works which stuffed his purse and were ranked by Victorians among 
the best dramatic performances of the nineteenth century. For a dozen 
years The Christmas Stories flooded auditoriums with tears and the 
Bill Sikes and Nancy episode, which Macready called ‘The Two Mac- 
beths’, scared ladies into a faint. His death in 1870 was partly due to 
the strain of these readings, which seemed to increase in force and 
violence of gesture as Dickens grew older. He may have been proving 
that he had finally welded author and actor into a single profession, 
but many people doubted if this unity was ever quite complete. 
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from The Actor in Dickens, 4y Van Amerongen. Appleton-Century 





CHARLES DICKENS IN EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR 


Bobadil, the crafty braggart of Ben Jonson’s comedy, was the role Dickens 
enjoyed most and play ed oftenest. He convulsed with laughter many a bene- 
fit theatrical in London and provincial cities as he paraded daringly ‘the 
superb conceit and frothy pomp’ that eventually lay the fellow low in humil- 
jation and drooping hat feathers. Admiration for Dickens’ performance be- 
came almost universal. Robert Leslie used it as inspiration for his famous 
painting of Bobadil crying ‘A gentleman! Odds so, I am not within’; and the 
reliable Mor ning Post suggested that the novelist might have ‘another road 
to favor . . . in which he isi kely to be not less successful than in literature.’ 














Samson Agonistes 


ANDREW STEPHENSON 


W* N THE program for last season at the Maddermarket Theatre was first announced, 
‘ the name of the play to be produced before Holy Week was not given; the program 
said ‘A Biblical Play’. To a Maddermarket audience this meant that they would see a 
Nugent Monck production at its best. The zeal of the convert and missionary still burns in 
Nugent Monck. In his early days he was arrested for his faith, for his production of a 
mediaeval biblical play involved the presentation of God upon the stage, which is illegal in 
England. When he came to Norwich twenty-eight years ago, it was with the performance 
of such plays in his drawing room that he built up the audience and actors that have made 
the small provincial movement of the Norwich Players, now centred in the Maddermarket, 
so well known. 

Mr. Monck has produced his adaptations of The Song of Songs and the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress an impressive spectacle in the great Preaching Hall of the Dominicans, which the 
citizens of Norwich bought for a public hall at the Dissolution; he has prepared dramatic 
versions of The Vision of Piers Plowman and Paradise Lost; he has produced the Hon. Sybil 
Amherst’s version of the Book of Daniel, many of the old miracle plays and the great 
morality play of Everyman; and he has arranged and performed with seventeenth-century 
music a dance mime of the Paradle of the Industrious Housewife, who lost and triumphantly 


























found her piece of silver. The range was wide, but no one expected Samson Agonistes. 

The stage history of Samson Agonistes is negligible. The author himself strongly dis- 
approved of any such performance. Towards the end of his introduction, Milton wrote: 
Division into Act and Scene referring chiefly to the Stage (to which this work never was intended) 
is here omitted. 

Of late years, Milton has fallen from his high estate but despite the attacks of T. S. Eliot 
he remains a major poet who wrote blank verse that has, besides grand cadences, austere 
inversions and stresses, a surging crescendo of dramatic power that reaches its climax in the 
Messenger’s speech and its reception by the Chorus. Milton’s perfect adjustment of the 
poetic to the dramatic climax was one of the outstanding revelations of the production. But 
great poetry alone will not make a play. The poem opens slowly: “Samson made Captive, 
Blind, and now in the Prizon at Gaza, there to labour as in a common work-house, on a 
Festival day . . . comes forth into the open Air . . . to sit a while and bemoan his con- 
dition. Where he happens at length to be visited by certain friends and equals of his tribe, 
which make the Chorus; . . . thenbyhisold Father Manoa, who . . . tells him his purpose 
to procure his liberty by ransom. . . .’ Such is Milton’s description of the first half of the 
poem. With the exit of Manoa, Mr. Monck arranged an interval, but this first half is 
dangerously slow and undramatic. In the long speeches of the Chorus monotony was 
avoided by distributing the lines amongst the members of the Chorus, so that at times they 
spoke in turn and at the more important moments together; later Milton himself divides his 
chorus. But the long explanatory, self-pitying and self-condemning speeches of Samson 
presented a greater problem, which Mr. Monck solved by giving many, and sometimes the 





























best, of Samson’s lines to the Boy who brought him on. This substitution of dialogue for 
monologue was dramatically an improvement. 

The second half opened with a flourish of music and the superb entrance of Dalila and | 
her attendants, surely one of the most elaborately prepared entrances in all drama and one | 
which Congreve presumably had not forgotten when he brought Millamant into The Way | 
of the World. rom there on the play gains dramatic force. The speech in which the Mes- | 
senger describes Samson’s heroic end is overpowering and the rest of the poem is one of the | 
supreme achievements of the human mind. It lost nothing of its mystery and peace and 
consolation on the stage. Its visual effect was enhanced by the dignity of the departure of 
the Chorus up the steps into the castle. The setting was successful. The skeleton of the set 
is always Mr. Monck’s design. From the beginning, setting, grouping and coloring are con- 
sidered together in his conception of the production. The result is the striking unity of a 
Maddermarket production. 

This, of course, was no reconstruction of a Phoenician civilization, nor experiment in 
abstract or poetic design. Usually Mr. Monck sets his plays in surroundings that suggest the 
art and mental attitude of the author and his contemporaries. dntony and Cleopatra, for 
example, he sees in terms of Veronese and Tiepolo, Hamiet in the Elizabethan court painters 
and Samson Agonistes he first considered in terms of Rembrandt. Here, too, was solemnity, 
grandeur, brooding darkness, flashes of light and much preoccupation with Hebrews. But 
the Maddermarket stage is too small to achieve Rembrandtesque lighting effects and the 
costumes and settings approached an austere kind of Tiepolo decoration. 

It was an interesting experiment, but risky. Mr. Monck was doubtful as to how much 
Milton a modern audience could stand and cut the poem heavily. We now know that a 
Maddermarket audience will enjoy much Milton produced by Mr. Monck. 
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NON-COM MERCIAL THEATRE 


Everyman's Drama, by Fean Carter 
and ‘Fess Ogden. American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education: $1. 


VERYMAN’S DRAMA isa good title 
for Jean Carter’s and Jess Ogden’s 
review of the non-commercial theatre 
as one of a series of ‘studies in the so- 
cial significance of adult education in 
the United States’. In the same series 
are such books as Why Forums? by 
Mary L. Ely, The Civic Value of Mu- 
seums by T. R. Adam, The Public 
Library — A People’s University by 
Alvin Johnson, Outposts of the Public 
School by Watson Dickerman, Music 
of the People by Willem van de Wall. 
For the purpose of finding out how 
much the non-commercial theatre in 
all its various forms is really contrib- 
uting to adult education, the authors 
made a swift cross-country survey. 
The professional theatre was, of 
course, excluded from such a study, 
and all college theatres except where 
they are organized to serve the life of 
their communities and insofar as they 
send back to the communities from 
which their students come a new audi- 
ence that hankers after theatre, and 
leaders and technicians ready to serve 
community theatre when the hanker- 
ing resolves itself in action. This 
makes, of course, a completely differ- 
ent outlook over the Tributary The- 
atre as a contribution to art and to the 
educational process from the one 
which THEATRE ARTS has stressed for 
twenty years. And nothing, it seems, 
could be more to the credit of Every- 
man’s Drama than the fact that an 


editor accustomed to think of the 
theatre as theatre first and foremost 
finds the book not only interesting but 
penetrating and illuminating, opening 
up new vistas and clarifying old ones. 

The authors of the book could not, 
of course, in the quick coverage of the 
scene required by their method, take 
in the whole of what is happening in 
America today in the big and little 
cities, in the towns and villages, in 
churches and clubs and granges, as 
well as in the more complete commu- 
nity and Tributary Theatres. And even 
if they had gone everywhere, they 
would still have missed many other 
things they might have known if they 
had stayed in one place for a consider- 
able time. But that trouble lies in 
theatre processes themselves. So their 
method of touching the high and the 
low spots speedily and in many differ- 
ent places, is probably as good as any. 
It has given them a sense of the whole, 
of the vast undertakings made in the 
name of the theatre, of the varied ac- 
complishment and of the enormous 
influence of this line of endeavor 
throughout the country. 

The authors figure that upward of a 
million adults in the United States are 
participating in the production of 
plays as an avocational interest. The 
players come from every walk of life; 
the plays cover the whole range from 
Aaron Slick to Shakespeare; the qual- 
ity of production is as varied as the 
plays, and the theatres are, if any- 
thing, more varied. In numbers, un- 
doubtedly the large majority of par- 
ticipants still belong to groups that 
get together once or perhaps twice a 


year to put on a play for fun, with no 
relation either to theatre or to educa- 
tion. But the total influence of these 
groups is negligible compared to the 
well-organized influence of the better 
theatres influenced, in turn, by the 
colleges or by leaders in the arts. Miss 
Carter and Mr. Ogden tabulate use- 
fully the ‘varieties of motivation and 
forms of expression’ in all of these 
forms of non-commercial theatre: ‘to 
furnish creative or recreational activ- 
ity for a selected group, a community 
or even a state; to propagandize for a 
particular point of view; to stimulate 
to serious thinking and possibly to 
social action; to build appreciative 
audiences for the theatre oft e future; 
to provide professional training for 
community enterprises or for the 
tributary theatre; or to give oppor- 
tunity for that type of amusement in 
which art is sometimes confused with 
having a good time.’ 
Everyman's Drama gains also from 
a certain anecdotal quality in the 
style. Stories about leaders in the field 
and the way they work, about the 
audience’s response to a given play or 
idea often vivify a discussion of this 
kind, which has so broad a base, more 
than would a didactic analysis of the 
same situation. On the other hand, the 
bird’s-eye view method without cau- 
tious follow-up must be expected to 
pay its price in certain results. Judg- 
ments of the quality and value of the 
work done in some places are ques- 
tionable; there are people, and organ- 
izations, who seem to get credit for 
accomplishment that a longer ac- 
quaintance would recognize as good 
intention only. But, taken all in all, 
Everyman’s Drama will give a stranger 
to that uncharted land of the non- 
commercial theatre, especially one 
who is interested in what this theatre 
is doing for the general level of culture 
in America, a clear understanding of 
what is happening, and how and where. 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


DESIGN CRAFTSMANSHIP 

Scenery for the Theatre, by Harold 

Burris-Meyer and Edward C. Cole. 

Little, Brown: $70. 

oye the renascence of drama in 
America two decades ago the 

scene designer has had a difficult 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
ALS THE NEW YORK STAGE 
10 wr 

George C. Odell $8.75 
THEATRE IN ACTION 

Geoffrey Whitworth 4.50 

FOR THE STAGE 

Doris Zinkeisen 3.50 
CHARLES LAUGHTON AND! 

Elsa Lanchester 3.50 
AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHTS (1918-38) 

Eleanor Flexner 2.50 
ARTISTS OF THE DANCE 

Lillian Moore 3.50 
DANCING AROUND THE WORLD 

(Amer. edition) ¥ 

Arnold Haskell 3.00 
BLAST AT BALLET 

Lincoln Kirstein 1.00 
BEST PLAYS 1937-38 

ed. Burns Mantle 3.00 
ONCE IS ENOUGH 

Frederick Lonsdale -75 
IT CAN'T HAPPEN HERE 

Sinclair Lewis 75 
THE MAN FROM CAIRO 

Adapt. Dan Goldberg 75 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 











An important book for those 
who want to keep abreast of 
theater events abroad . 


HE 


Theater 


Changing 


Europe 


BY THOMAS H. DICKINSON 
and Others 


TT? only complete, one-volume survey 
of events, personalities and trends in 
the European theater since the war. . . 

Written in collaboration with leading 
European critics, including Dr. Joseph 
Gregor, Dr. Julius Bab, Dr. Edmond See, 
and Dr. Silvio D'Amico. Il/ustrated, $5.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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time finding his rightful status in the 
theatre hierarchy. Occasionally he 
has gotten very near the top, to split 
honors with the playwright. He has 
dabbled in architecture, expression- 
istic painting and metaphysics. At 
other times he has been shoved down 
again into his old and unjust position 
as mere scenery painter among stage 
accessories. One lamentable result of 
this indecision has been the absence of 
many good technical books on design, 
since nobody has been quite sure what 
such a book should deal with. 

Six years ago Lee Simonson pub- 
lished The Stage is Set and, in a way 
frankly realistic, brought the designer, 
temporarily exalted, down to earth. 
Striving neither to belittle the artist’s 
work nor to bloat it with an exagger- 
ated importance obscuring the play- 
wright’s, Simonson settled the de- 
signer into a kind of sensible middle 
position from which he could work as 
a valuable adjunct to the author, di- 
rector and actor in their job of pro- 
jecting a play’s message to its audience. 

As theory precedes practice, and the 
artist runs ahead of the man at the 
workbench, so The Stage is Set has 
been followed by the first American 
book on design craftsmanship that 
makes a definite claim to complete- 
ness. The authors have both had long 
years of association and opportunity 
with two of the technically best-ap- 
pointed Tributary Theatres. Out of 
their years of experience they have 
culled an impressive quantity of in- 
formation and data of great impor- 
tance to stage designers on and oft 
Broadway. Perhaps it is a random 
fact on the selection of paint they 
have discovered, or the tying of a 
rigging knot, or a helpful hint on the 
most effective way of meeting a labor 
difficulty. Whatever the problem may 
be, the authors seem to have wrestled 
with it sometime in their work, and 
their solutions are set down in what is 
a veritable one-volume encyclopaedia 
of stage design. 

The book does not attempt to rival 
the monumental work of Friedrich 
Kranich, where much attention is 
given to the details of complex stage 
machinery. It is a practical volume, 
ready to accept, with regret, the defi- 
ciencies of America’s commercial the- 


atres as temporary restrictions th | 
designer can do very little about att, 
moment. Like the Simonson book, ie 
does not strive to place the scenj 
artist in an exalted place. It is conte 
if it can give him a few tips on hoy 





best to do his part as one of the 
connected with a play’s integrates . 
production. 

Nor do Burris-Meyer and Cop 
bother much about fresh and revoly. 
tionary innovations in stage design, 
The Craig school is leapt over with 
scarcely a touch. Paraphrasing ther 
words, ‘the changes are so radical 
that they might prove most incon. 
venient should they be wrong’. The | 
real theme of the book is summarizgj | 
in the phrase ‘mutual underneea | 

first 


The designer must understand 
playwright as he makes his 
sketches, and the director when heis 
plotting acting spaces. They, in tum, 
must understand him. He must knoy 
the exact duties of all persons con 
nected with the construction, paint 
ing, rigging and disposition of th 
scenery, and have the confidence of 
each. Without this interlocking o 
aims the work of the designer, m * 
matter how fine it is, stands apart 
as something foreign to the play. 
Steered by this beacon of unified 
production, ‘where high standards of 
scenic performance accompany high 





dramatic concepts’, the authors con | 
duct their apprentice through every | 
technical path leading to those high | 
standards. They show him, for a space 
of four hundred pages, every secret | 
of the sketchboard, the workbench, | 
the paint shop and the fly loft. The | 
things to do are listed, and the thing | 
not to do. There are nearly 500 illus 
trations to clarify doubtful points. 

The publication of Scenery for th 
Theatre is an important event fe 
American stage design. In addition t 
the valuable information it has t 
impart, it proves that the scenic art ' 
ist has grown beyond the early stag 
of rampant but indecisive enthus 
asm and has, as Simonson predicted, 
settled down to ‘reconcile himself # 
the fact that the aesthetic values @ 
stage settings are relative and ™ 
more important than the productio 
of which they are a part’. 

TOM SQUIRE | 
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SOVIET ARTS 
The Cinema as a Graphic Art, by 
Vladimir Nilsen. Newnes, London: 
15/ The Seven Soviet Arts, by 
Kurt London. Yale: $4. 

HE BEST possible review of Nil- 
T sen’s book has been written by 
the man to whom the volume is dedi- 
cated, S. M. Eisenstein, and I would 
like to quote his acceptance of the 
dedication in full: 

‘My Dear Volodya: 

I am eager to accept the dedication 
of your book, for it is a pleasure to 

ize the fact that the methods of 
approach to the artistic problems of 
fle creation used at the director’s 
faculty of G. I. K. (the State Institute 
of Cinematography), of which I have 
been in charge for the last five years, 
have now been extended to the faculty 
of cameramen. 

] appreciate your effort to take the 
first steps towards clarification of the 
specific problems of the cameraman 
considered as problems of art — the 
light, indeed, in which they should be 
faced. In this way you are success- 
fully profiting from the great experi- 
ence gained during your work as 
assistant to as great a master as 
Edouard Tisse on my productions 
October and The General Line, and 
from your own successes as first 
cameraman during the last two years. 

This experience, together with the 
serious and scientific approach we 
have introduced and are trying to 
cultivate in our Film University — 
the first in the world—is what 
renders your book of real value and 
interest to everyone concerned with 
the work of the cameraman as artist. 
Regarding the ‘man who turns the 
crank’ as such is the only fair, right 
and useful way of looking at him. 
This attitude characterizes your book, 
and is due to that principle of artistic 
collectivism, or ‘team-work’, which is 
typical of our Soviet methods of 
creation and contrasts so strongly 
with the individualist approach to art 
typical of the bourgeois conception. 
To this principle of creative collabora- 
tion we owe the most brilliant suc- 
cesses of our Soviet cinema. 

I wish the book every success. 

S. M. Eisenstein’ 
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And it would not be amiss to keep in 
mind these words when reading Kurt 
London’s Seven Soviet Arts. 

Mr. London has written a book of 
great interest to everyone who is 
considering the future of culture in 
our world as well as in the new world 
of the USSR. His analysis of an 
enormous practical cultural experi- 
ment — that of making art available 
to all the people — is presented with 
an imposing mass of facts and the 
opinions of an acute, sincere observer, 
who repeatedly invites our admiration 
with his passionate interest in each 
subject he touches. 

Mr. London has certainly accom- 
plished more than his modest aim 
to ‘make some small contribution 
towards the understanding of this 
experiment’. He has provided the 
student with invaluable data on the 
Central Art Committee (whose first 
chairman, Kerzhentzev, gave him com- 
plete cooperation) and the allied artis- 
tic organizations and their activities. 
His documentation is unique and 
particularly valuable on the multitude 
of schools providing training in all the 
arts, and the specialist associations of 
individual artists. Nowhere else in 
English is there such rich evidence of 
the working and living conditions of 
the artists who paint, compose, act, 
write, dance, and who teach and learn 
in the Soviet Union. This material, 
taken with the sections on Music and 
Radio, subjects on which Mr. London 
seems to have concentrated his re- 
search during his stay in the USSR, 
would alone make the book worth 
while to the student of contemporary 
culture. 

But the sections on Theatre and 
Film, to which readers of THEATRE 
ARTS MONTHLY would first turn, offer 
considerable disappointment. His The- 
atre opinions, with an over-estimation 
of Tairov and an underestimation of 
Stanislavski, seem to be based on a 
constant comparison with the experi- 
mental German theatre period be- 
tween the end of the war and 1924. I 
had hoped to find in the Film section 
direct original research, and I felt 
cheated when examination proved a 
dependence on previous outside, spec- 
ulative, unreliable sources. But even 
in these chapters the author does 





Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


Yes, Derling 


Storm Over Patsy 
Abie’s Irish Rose 
Miss Quis 

And Stars Remain 
Bleck Limelight 

The Fer OF Hills 
Romance 
Pride end Prejudice 
Ledies of the Jury 
Ah, Wilderness 
Mary of Scotlend 
There's Alweys Juliet 
Late Christopher Bean 
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Personal Appesrence 
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Of Thee | Sing 
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The Dark Tower 
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Is Life Worth Living? 
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The Tevern 
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much to redeem such errors with 
first-hand material on the training 
institutions in these fields. 

There is one basic contradiction to 
be pointed out in an otherwise ad- 
mirably objective work. At the out- 
set, and echoed throughout, Mr. 
London admits the natural envy that 
all intellectuals must experience at 
hearing of ‘a life fulfilled through 
culture’. He goes to the Soviet Union, 
finds this to be an actuality and notes 
that ‘art-life in the USSR in particu- 
lar is a direct outcome of political 
convictions’. But he does not happen 
to agree with the validity of these 
political convictions, and consequently 
tries to negate his stated fundamental 
desire for ‘a life fulfilled through 
culture’, creating a permanent con- 
tradiction in his views. He compares, 
not contrasts, Soviet disciplinary 
methods with those employed in 
Fascist countries, without pointing 
out, even to himself, that the former 
are aimed at broadening popular cul- 
ture (which all his observation sup- 
ports) while the latter force reduction 
and a limitation of all culture. If Mr. 
London would open his eyes to this 
one great human difference, Soviet 
art would present a clearer problem 
for him, and his ‘well-meant wish to 
give an impartial insight into the 
birth of a new world’ would be real- 
ized to its fullest extent. JAY LEYDA 


The London Miscellany, compiled 
by Robert Harling. Oxford: 3. 


UT OF newspaper clippings, old 
letters, pages from guidebooks 
and forgotten novels, brokerage pam- 
phlets, concert and theatre notes, fash- 
ion plates and a hundred other sources 
Mr. Harling has gotten together a 
fascinating scrapbook about London 
in the nineteenth century. Everything 
is in it, and arranged just orderly 
enough to keep the reader from bog- 
ging down among curiosities as he 
learns that the Victorians liked broc- 
coli, that there were guided tours for 
sightseers in the 30’s, that Emerson 
called the London Times ‘colossal’. 
The volume contains no end of in- 
formation about how the late Georgi- 
ans and the Victorians amused them- 
selves. In 1812 the fashionable were 
rushing to Kemble’s revival of Fudius 
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Caesar ‘with splendour unparalleled’. 
A few years later everybody was 
skating across the Serpentine or off 
to Bartholomew Fair to watch the 
Fireproof Woman eat molten lead 
and wash her hands in boiling oil. 
Then balloon ascensions became the 
rage, eventually to be replaced by 
Paganini’s concerts. And > sae Hi 
the century there were vigorous ac- 
counts of merrymaking from the 
lowest gin palace to the Savoy salon. 

According to such broadly-chosen 
first-hand information Victorian Lon- 
don must have been somewhat gayer 
than the present day likes to think it 
was, and less deserving of the current 
attitude of condescending toleration. 


Play- 
Doda, 


Contemporary American 
wrights, by Burns Mantle. 
Mead: $2.50. 
ewe MANTLE’S new ‘Who’s Who 
Among the Playwrights’ will find 
its way promptly to the reference 
shelf of everyone connected with the 
theatre. Like his indispensable annual 
Best Plays it brings to the grateful 
theatre addict a vast amount of data 
otherwise largely unobtainable. Be- 
ginning with the Pulitzer and Critics’ 
Circle prize winners, he presents, as he 
did in his former American Play- 
wrights of Today (1929), thumb-nail 
biographies of playwrights arranged 
in such engaging groups as are sug- 
gested by the titles, ‘New Blood’, 
‘Family Stuff’, ‘The Journalistic 
Touch’, ‘They Also Serve’. A rough 
estimate indicates that some 650 
names are included in Mr. Mantle’s 
net, a fact which surely proves that 
there is still abundant vitality in the 
American theatre, even though it is 
always being drained by the drang 
nach Hollywood. Not only the older, 
but also the beginning, playwrights 
are constantly lured away from 
Broadway, as Mr. Mantle shows. 
Yet the statistics of the last ten 
years, with their resurgence of poetry 
and experiment, is an exciting one. It 
is good to have it recorded in this 


forthright and convenient form. 


Designing for the Stage, by Doris 
Zinkeisen. Studio: $3.50. 

or A decade Miss Zinkeisen has 
F designed and costumed most of 
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Books FOR THE THEA 


Manual of Puppetry 
by 2. B. Inverarity 


For the teacher, for the aon, @ simple and 
non-technical explanation with com plete dir 


ofusely ill ed, i] = 
- usely ustrat: covering ell phases 
Backstage in Xanadu 
by Alice H. Ernst r 


Four one-ect plays already produced by theater 
groups in the West, with an accent on youth the 
adds to their vividness end color. $1.50 
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London’s Cochran Reoues. 

these years she has worked out astuy 
and practical solutions to the 
problems bound to beset the designg 
of large musical shows. She now gath 
ers together clearcut accounts of thes 
solutions in a compact volume, whid 
modestly claims to be a guide fe 
apprentices, young professionals, am 
teurs and curious theatregoers. & 
such, it understates its importance, 

The book is built about an elabp 
rate glossary of stage terms, eachd 
which is analyzed and outfitted wit 
suggestions and warnings. The reade 
learns how to manage carpet aut 
and produce stage fog, when revolving’ 
and scissors stages are practicable 
and just what happens to colors unde 
different lightings. There is a labor 
tory course on designing a stage st 
ting full of North Oxford houses and 
a costumer’s handibook about Eliz 
bethan, Georgian and Victorian st 
houettes. 

While the volume is English in » 
proach and focuses upon the revut 
its material is far from circumscribed 
Miss Zinkeisen finds room to wnit 
affectionately of the old-fashioned 
theatre with its red plush and gol 
cupid glamour, and puts in a good wont 
for the Messel-Bérard school of decor, 
with which she has something in com 
mon. Professionals as well as student 
on both sides of the Atlantic shoul 
find much that she says stimulatingy 
and immediately applicable. The tet 
is supplemented by a sizable foliod 
drawings with explanatory notes. 


Tue price of My Life In Art, by Con 
stantin Stanislavski, published by 
Little, Brown, was incorrectly notel 
in the review in THEATRE ARTS f@ 
October. The correct price is $4. | 
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ADVISORY BOARD 


George Abbott 
Arthur Hopkins 
Marc Connelly 
Martin Flavin 
John Golden 
Walter Prichard Eaton 


Philip Barry 
Albert Maltz 
Austin Strong 
Sidney Howerd 


Elmer Rice 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 


Established by mem- 
bers of the Dramatists Guild of 
the Authors’ League of America. 


BARRETT H. CLARK, Executive Director 


New Plays for College and Little Theatre Use 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Eugene O'Neil! Susan Glespel! 
Kenyon Nicholson George S. Kaufman 
Howerd Lindsey Robert E. Sherwood 
Maxwell Anderson Rachel Crothers 
Clifford Odets John Wexley 
Edwerd Childs Carpenter John Howerd Lewson 





Missouri Legend 
The Women 

The Man from Cairo 
Idiot's Delight 

End of Summer 

The Masque of Kings 
Room Service 

The Petrified Forest 
Dead End 

Stage Door 


Excursion 





DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


Yellow Jack 

It Can't Happen Here 
The Ghost of Yankee Doodle 
Father Malachy's Miracle 
The Wingless Victory 

To Quito and Back 

Boy Meets Girl 
Daughters of Atreus 
Having Wonderful Time 
No More Peace 

Three Men On a Horse 


Our new 1938-39 catalogue, with nearly 60 new titles, mailed free on request 
6 EAST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Star Wagon 
Barchester Towers 
High Tor 

Susan and God 
Black Sheep 
Brother Rat 
Winterset 

Ethan Frome 

First Lady 

Penny Wise 








HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26) revue with 
music and lyrics by Charles Tobias and 
Sammy Fain. Producers: Olsen and John- 
son. Directed by Edward Duryea Dowl- 
ing. With Ole Olsen and Chic Johnson. 


KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE (Sept. 28) 
comedy by Clare Boothe. Producer: 
Brock Pemberton. Directed by Antoinette 
Perry. Settings by John Root. With 
Millard Mitchell, John Alexander and 
Helen Claire. 


VICTORIA REGINA (Oct. 3) return en- 
gagement of the Laurence Housman play. 
Producer: Gilbert Miller. With Helen 
Hayes and Werner Bateman. 


THE FABULOUS INVALID (Oct. 8) by 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart. 
Producer: Sam H. Harris. Directed by 
Mr. Kaufman. Settings by Donald Oens- 
lager. With Stephen Courtleigh, Ernest 
Lawford and Doris Dalton. 


OSCAR WILDE (Oct. 10) by Leslie and 
Sewell Stokes. Producer and director: 
Norman Marshall. Settings by Raymond 
Sovey. With Robert Morley, John Carol, 
John Buckmaster and Edward Trevor. 


HAMLET (Oct. 12) the Shakespeare tragedy 
in its entirety. Producer: Maurice Evans. 
Directed by Margaret Webster. Settings 
by David Ffolkes. With Mr. Evans, Mady 
Christians, Katherine Locke and Whit- 
ford Kane. 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS (Oct. 15 
by Robert E. Sherwood. Producer: Play- 
wrights’ Producing Co. Directed by Elmer 
Rice. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Ray- 
mond Massey, Muriel Kirkland and 
Adele Longmire. 


GOOD HUNTING 


KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY (Oct. 1g) 
by Maxwell Anderson, with music by 
Kurt Weill. Producer: Playwrights’ Pro- 
ducing Co. Directed by Joshua Logan. 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Walter 


Huston, Richard Kollmar and Ray 
Middleton. 
DANTON’S DEATH (Nov. 2) by Georg 


Buchner. Producers: Orson Welles and 
John Houseman. Directed by Mr. Welles. 
With Martin Gabel, Vladimir Sokoloff, 
Morgan Farley and Edgar Barrier. 


LEAVE IT TO ME! (Nov. 9) musical ver- 
sion of a Spewack play. Producers: 
Freedley and Shubert. Directed by Mr. 
Spewack and George Smith. Settings by 
Albert Johnson. Costumes by Raoul Péne 
Du Bois. With Victor Moore, William 
Gaxton, Sophie Tucker and Tamara. 


LORELEI (Nov. 14) by Jacques Deval. 
Producers: Richard Aldrich and Dennis 
King. Directed by Mr. Deval. Settings by 
Lee Simonson. With Philip Merivale, 
Doris Nolan, Viola Roache and Dennis 
Hoey. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 
(Nov. 15) comedy by William Bowers. 
Producers: Hammerstein and ‘Taylor. 


With Michael Owen. 


RINGSIDE SEAT (Nov. 19) melodrama by 
Leonard Ide. Producer and director: 
Rufus Phillips. Settings by L. Goldwasser. 
With Grant Mitchell. 


Nov. 21) by Nathanael 
West and Joseph Schrank. Producers: 
Mayer and Field. Directed by Jerome 
Mayer. Settings by Norris Houghton. 
With Estelle Winwood and Ben Smith. 


ONE-ACT 


THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE (Nov. 23) 
George Abbott-Rodgers and Hart musical 
show. Directed by Mr. Abbott. Settings by 
Jo Mielziner. Choreography by George 
Balanchine. Costumes by Irene Sharaff. 
With Jimmy Savo, Eddie Albert and 
Teddy Hart. 


ROCKET TO THE MOON (Nov. 24) by 
Clifford Odets. Producer: Group Theatre. 
Directed by Harold Clurman, Settings by 
Mordecai Gorelik. With Luther Adler, 
Sanford Meisner and Morris Carnovsky. 


GLORIANA (Nor. 25) translation of Ferdi- 
nand Bruckner's Elizabeth of England. 
Producer: Theatre House, Inc. Directed 
by Tom Powers. Settings by Harry Hor- 
ner. With Blanche Yurka, Tom Powers, 
Boyd Crawford and Harold Vermilyea. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE (Nov. 28) by 
Elmer Rice. Producer: Playwrights’ Pro- 
ducing Co. Directed by Mr. Rice. Settings 
by Aline Bernstein. With Arthur Byron 
and Rachel Hartzel. 


THE FLYING GINSBURGS (November) 
farce by Max Liebman and Allen Boretz. 
Producers: Freedley and Shubert. Set- 
tings by Donald Oenslager. With Eddie 
Nugent and Percy Kilbride. 


REPERTORY THEATRE 
(November) First Bill: The Legend of John 
Doe, by Leopold Atlas; The Red Velvet 
Coat, by Josephina Niggli; The Trumpets 
of Wrath, by William Kozlenko. Produc- 
ers: One-Act Repertory Theatre and Sam 
Grisman. 


SOLILOQUY (November) by Victor,Victor. 
Producers: Cameron and Rappaport. 
Settings by Norman Rock. With John 
Beal and Helen Craig. 

(Continued on next page) 
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See for Yourself, continued 


BLACKBIRDS (November) Negro revue, 
with songs by John Mercer and Rube 
Bloom. Producer: Lew Leslie. 

TOO MUCH JOHNSON (November) farce 
by William Gillette. Producers: Welles 
and Houseman. With Joseph Cotten, 
Mary Wickes and Eustace Wyatt. 

HERE COME THE CLOWNS (Dec. 5) 
by Philip Barry. Producer: Eddie Dowling. 
Directed by Robert Milton. With Russell 
Collins, Madge Evans and Doris Dudley. 

SPRING MEETING (Dec. 8) by M. J. 
Farrell and John Perry. Producers: Gladys 
Cooper and Philip Merivale. With Miss 
Cooper, A. E. Matthews and Arthur 
Shields. 

GREAT LADY (Nov. 8) by Earle Crooker 
and Lowell Brentano, with music by 
Fritz Loewe. Producer: Dwight Deere 
Wiman. Directed by Bretaigne Windust. 
Settings by Albert Johnson. With Norma 
Terris, Irene Bordoni, Tullio Carminati 
and Helen Ford. 

EVERYWHERE I ROAM (December) by 
Arnold Sundgaard. Producers: Marc 
ey on ela a. ag oe 4 & 4 
-onnelly. Choreography by Felicia Sorel. 
With Robert Porterfield. 

CALLING ALL MEN (December) by Rob- 
ert Garland, Albert Carroll, Leonard Sill- 
man and others. Directed by Mr. Sillman. 
With Imogene Coca, Albert Carroll and 
Billie Haywood. 

THE NUTMEG TREE (December) Mar- 
ery Sharp’s dramatization of her novel. 
roducer: Brock Pemberton. With Gladys 

George. 

THIS BRAVE NEW WORLD (December) 
Louis Walinsky’s adaptation of the 
Aldous Huxley novel. Producer: Edward 
Sterling. 

THE MERCHANT OF YONKERS (De- 
cember) adapted freely by Thornton 
Wilder from a farce by Nestroy. Producer: 
Herman Shumlin. Directed by Max Rein- 
hart. With June Walker. 

HENRY IV (Part 1) (December) Shake- 
sanee's history. Producer: Maurice Evans. 
Directed by Margaret Webster. Settings 
by David Ffolkes. With Mr. Evans. 

THE CRIMINALS (December) adapted by 
Edwin Denby from Ferdinand Bruckner's 
drama. Producer: Dr. Saul Colin. Directed 
by Lee Strasberg. With Ruth Nelson. 

MAMBA'S DAUGHTERS (December) from 
DuBose Heyward’s novel. Producer: 
Guthrie McClintic. With Ethel Waters. 

THE AMERICAN WAY (December) spec- 
tacle in 24 scenes by George S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 
Directed by Mr. Kaufman and Hassard 
Short. 

BRIGHT REBEL (December) drama about 
Lord Byron by Stanley Young. Producer 
and director: William Kilcullen. With 
John Cromwell and Francesca Bruning. 


CLOSED 
THE DEVIL TAKES A BRIDE (Oct. 7-15) 
DANCE NIGHT (Oct. 14-15) 
A WOMAN’S A FOOL — TO BE CLEVER (Oct. 

18-22) 

LIGHTNIN’ (Sept. 15—Oct. 29) 
MISSOURI LEGEND (Sept. 19—Oct. 29) 
I HAVE BEEN HERE BEFORE (Oct. 13-29) 
KNIGHTS OF SONG (Oct. 17-29) 
CASE HISTORY (Oct. 21-29) 
MADAME CAPET (Oct. 25-29) 
ON BORROWED TIME (Feb. 3—Nov. 5) 
DAME NATURE (Sept. 26-Nov. 5) 
WALTZ IN GOOSE STEP (Nov. I-5) 
RUN, SHEEP, RUN (Nov. 3-12) 
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